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PREFACE 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  two  hundred  yeais  of  the 
existence  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  it  has  seemed  fitting  to  look  back 
along  the  years  and  trace  some  of  the  steps  in  its  development. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  sketch  from  the  early  colonial  and 
town  records  and  other  sources  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
town.  The  advance  during  that  time  of  its  institutions  and  its 
industrial  life  is  traced.  Its  share  in  the  aifairs  of  colony  and 
nation  is  briefly  touched  upon  and  abbreviated  accounts  of  some 
of  Coventry's  prominent  men  are  added.  Circumstances  have 
allowed  the  author  but  a  week  in  which  to  classify  and  compile 
material  for  the  pamphlet.  An  especial  attempt  for  accuracy  has 
been  made,  that  the  material  may  be  of  an  authoritative  nature. 
The  limited  time,  however,  makes  many  omissions  of  important 
matter  probable.  The  accomplishment  of  the  task  allotted  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  helpful  co-operation  of  my  hus- 
band, Arthur  Everett  Peterson,  and  the  valued  assistance  of  many 
others.  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Higgins,  President  of  the  Town  Committee, 
has  been  untiring  in  his  aid.  Mr.  Curtis  Dean,  Secretary  and  His- 
torian, has  shared  with  me  valuable  material.  Mr.  Addison  Kings- 
bury contributed  the  list  of  present  day  manufacturers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Woodworth  have,  from  their  extended  memories  of  the 
older  people  and  places,  been  most  helpful.  Among  others  who 
have  contributed  from  their  store  of  knowledge  are  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Hilltop  Home  Club,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Wood,  Mr. 
Patrick  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Henry  F.  Parker. 

To  the  State  Librarian  in  Hartford  I  would  offer  sincere  thanks 
for  every  possible  courtesy  and  help  in  the  use  of  the  valuable 
manuscripts  and  texts  preserved  there.  During  Old  Home  Week, 
and  even  later,  the  Librarian  will  have  on  exhibition  in  Memorial 
Hall  at  the  State  Library  Building,  manuscripts  connected  with  the 
early  days  in  Coventry.  Any  interested  may  inspect  them  there  at 
will.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Connecticut  Historical  Librarian 
and  to  Frank  D.  Andrews  of  the  Historical  Library  in  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  for  further  aid.  The  latter  furnished  the  engraving  for  the 
print  of  Lorenzo  Dow  and  the  sketch  of  his  life  which  accom- 
panies it. 


HISTORIC  SKETCH 

MAUDE  GRIDLEY  PETERSON 

Incorporation  of  Town  of  Coventry 
i—i 

(Brand  Mark) 

CTOBER  11,  1711,  two  hundred  and  one  years 

the  legislative  body  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut incorporated  and  named  the  town  of 
Coventry.  In  this  act  provision  was  also  made 
V  \r  'A<7rih(  <^j\i  V  "^^^  procuring  and  settling  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
>yU^^^C_i^  in  the  best  way  and  as  soon  as  possible.  A  brand 
mark,  as  above,  was  fixed  as  the  distinguishing  mark  for  Coventry 
horses. 

The  Name  Coventry 

Comparison  of  a  map  of  England  and  one  of  New  England 
shows  an  interesting  similarity  of  names  of  places.  "Coventry"  is 
on  both  maps  and  we  are  surrounded  by  places  bearing  the  names 
of  those  across  the  sea.  Among  those  in  the  immediate  locality  are 
Andover,  Bolton,  Mansfield,  Ashford,  Canterbury,  Hampton,  Staf- 
ford, Enfield,  Colchester,  Woodstock,  Norwich,  and  New  London. 

The  following  act  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  1658,  in  con- 
nection with  the  naming  of  New  London  so  well  illustrates  the  cus- 
tom of  early  nomenclature  that  it  is  quoted  here : 

"Whereas  it  hath  been  the  commendable  practice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  colonies  of  these  parts,  that  as  this  country  hath  its 
denomination  from  our  dear  native  country  of  England,  and  thence 
is  called  New  England,  so  that  planters,  in  their  first  settling  of 
most  new  plantations,  have  given  names  to  those  plantations  of 
some  cities  and  towns  in  England,  thereby  intending  to  keep  up, 
and  leave  to  posterity  the  memorial  of  several  places  of  note  there, 
as  Boston,  Hartford,  Windsor,  York,  Ipswich,  Braintree,  Exeter: 
this  court  considering,  that  there  hath  yet  no  place  in  any  of  the 
colonies,  been  named  in  memory  of  the  city  of  London,  there  being 
a  new  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  settled 
upon  that  fair  river  Mohegan,  in  the  Pequot  countr}'-,  being  an  ex- 
cellent harbor  and  a  fit  and  convenient  place  for  future  trade,  it 
being  also  the  only  place  which  the  English  in  these  parts  have 
possessed  by  conquest,  and  that  upon  a  very  just  war,  upon  that 
great  and  warlike  people,  the  Pequots,  that  therefore  they  might 


thereby  leave  to  posterity  the  memory  of  that  renowned  city  of 
London,  from  whence  we  had  our  transportation,  have  thought  fit, 
in  honor  to  that  famous  city,  to  call  the  said  plantation  New 
London/^ 

Tlie  name  of  the  river  Mohegan  was  also  changed  to  Thames. 

Old  Coventry,  founded  it  is  said,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  valley,  while  to  the  south  stretches  a 
ridge  of  hills.  From  our  own  hilltops  the  bounding  ridges  of  hills 
may  be  seen  in  all  directions.  It  is  thought  that  a  similarity  of 
landscape  may  have  suggested  the  name  for  our  town.  An  invita- 
tion from  Coventry,  New  England,  has  gone  over  the  Atlantic 
to  Coventry,  Old  England,  to  participate  in  some  way  in  the  cele- 
bration which  its  namesake  is  enjoying  at  this  time. 

Aboriginal  Inhabitants 

The  furrowing  plow  occasionally  reveals  traces  of  inhabitants 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  Coventry  of  now  became  Coventry. 
About  Lake  Wamgumbaug,  along  the  banks  of  the  Willimantic 
Eiver,  and  sometimes  in  scattered  places  over  the  hills,  the  upturned 
Indian  arrow-heads  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  one  time  presence 
of  the  red  man.     Tradition  says  that  the  Indians  used  the  land 
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hereabouts  as  a  hunting  ground,  which  they  kept  burned  over  to 
furnish  good  pasturage  for  game.  With  water  supply  in  lake  and 
river  and  good  feeding  ground,  we  can  fancy  the  herds  of  deer 
grazing  about  then  as  they  do  now.  Indeed,  years  of  protec- 
tion may  mean  that  they  are  even  more  plentiful  now  than  then. 
As  many  as  fifteen  have  been  seen  together  at  a  time  and  the  gar- 
dens and  crops  sometimes  suffer  from  their  depredations.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1718  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
tect by  law  deer  during  the  breeding  season. 

The  burned-over  grounds  must  have  simplified  for  the  early 
settlers  the  problem  of  clearing  the  land  and  made  transportation 
in  the  vicinity  much  easier.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  an  ox-cart 
could  be  driven  over  most  of  the  young  timber  growth  which  had 
started  since  the  lands  came  into  the  hands  of  the  white  men  and 
the  yearly  fires  of  the  Indians  had  ceased. 

The  Mohegan  Indians,  a  friendly  tribe,  held  much  land  in  this 
section  and  the  white  men's  title  to  it  was  received  by  will  from 
Joshua,  sachem,  the  third  son  of  Uncas.  Records  of  the  will  are 
in  the  State  Library  at  Hartford.  It  includes  several  legacies  to 
different  groups  of  men.  Parts  of  Coventry  seemed  to  be  disputed 
territory  between  two  of  these  groups,  which  was  responsible  for 
early  difficulties  over  land  titles. 

Joshua  made  careful  provisions  for  his  children  as  regards 
property  and  their  upbringing.  "Further  my  Will  is  that  my  Chil- 
dren be  brought  up  the  first  four  years  with  Trusty  and  their 
mother  to  teach  them  English  *  *  *  and  that  the  expiration  of  the 
said  four  Years  I  desire  that  my  Children  may  be  kept  at  the  Eng 
lish  Schoole."  He  wishes  them  kept  apart  from  the  "Connecticott" 
Indians.  He  asks  to  be  buried  at  "Seybrook  in  a  Coffin  after  the 
English  manner"  and  disposes  of  personal  treasures,  giving  his 
Guns  to  his  two  Sons,  four  to  each  of  them,  his  PistoU  to  his  eldest 
son,  and  his  seven  Brass  kettles  and  four  iron  pots  to  be  equally 
divided  to  his  three  children. 

Surveys  and  Settlements 

About  1706,  Wm.  Pitkin,  Maj.  Joseph  Talcott,  Wm.  Whiting 
and  Richard  Lord  were  appointed  a  committee  to  manage  the  lands 
of  the  legatees  so  as  to  promote  their  growth.    Nathaniel  Rust,  who 
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had  settled  on  land  here,  was  later  added  to  the  committee.  In  the 
earliest  volume  of  Town  Eecords  in  Coventry  is  a  map  as  shown  on 
folder  facing  page  1.  The  survey  was  made  in  March,  1708,  with 
the  lands  set  off  in  allotments  and  highways  planned.  Three  reser- 
vation allotments  were  set  off  for  use  of  church  and  school.  On  this 
map  is  noted  the  house  and  lot  of  one  Samuel  Burchard,  abutting 
on  the  southwest  shore  of  the  "Big  Pond.''  The  value  of  the  water 
power  from  the  outlet  of  the  lake  for  the  location  of  a  grist-mill 
was  even  then  forecasted  in  the  naming  of  the  stream  "Mill  Brook." 
The  volume  of  town  records  previously  mentioned  has  an  inter- 
esting list  of  the  allotments  drawn  by  Joshua's  legatees : 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Willis  15-20-42-51-64 

To  Coll  John  Talcott's  heirs  7-25-45-59-72 

To  Mr.  James  Eichards  &  his  heirs  6-18-41-47-G6 

To  Coll.  John  Allin  his  heirs  12-16-38-56-74 

To  Mr.  William  Pitkin's  heirs  10-27-43-60-61 

To  Mr.  Eichard  Lord's  heirs  8-17-34-54-65 

To  Nathaniel  Willit's  heirs  14-21-44-57-70 

To  Thos  Burnham's  heirs  4-22-31-46-63 

To  Capt  jos  Fitch  asigns  3-28-40-52-73 

To  Capt  Nicholas  Olmstead  11-26-32-55-62 

To  Capt  Thomas  Bull's  heirs  5-23-33-49-67 

To  Barth  Barnard's  heirs  1-24-37-53-69 

To  Mr.  John  Hains  his  heirs  13-19-36-50-75 

To  Mr.  Hinyry  Howard— heirs  9-29-39-48-71 

To  Mr.  Eleaz^^  Ways  heirs  2-30-35-58-68 

Settlers  for  some  of  these  various  allotments  were  later  sought. 

The  term  settlers  is  such  a  substantial  one  and  prophetic  of 
progress.  For  many  hundreds  of  years  the  Indians  had  doubtless 
roamed  these  hills  and  dales,  but  with  no  appreciable  sign  of  ad- 
vancement. The  white  man  settled  and  the  era  of  advancing  civili- 
zation in  Coventry  started  and  has  gone  on  with  the  intervening 
years,  as  the  results  of  to-day  show. 

Copies  of  the  following  documents  in  possession  of  the  State 
Library  in  Hartford  give  hints  of  the  condition  of  the  country  here 
from  1700  to  1709  or  1710: 


COPY  OF  DOCUMENT  IN  CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 

(Toiuns  and  Lands,  Vol.  5,  P.  29) 

Testimony.  Benjamin  Howard  of  full  age  Testifyeth  that  about 
14  years  ago  I  lived  at  Wungumbaug  now  Coventry  and  I  was 
Setled  there  by  the  proprietors  of  said  Land  Given  by  Joshua  In- 
dian Sachem  Viz.  by  Mr  William  Pitkin,  Col.  Whiting  and  the  rest 
of  the  Committee  Improved  by  the  proprieto""  and  that  Sam^  Birch- 
ard  with  his  family  lived  there  at  the  Same  Time  and  I  often  heard 
him  Say  upon  the  Same  Right,  the  wife  of  Benj^  Howard  Testify- 
eth unto  the  above  written.  Sworn  in  Court,  Auguft  17th,  171-1. 
A  True  Copy  on  file  Test  Hez  Wyllys  Clerk. 

COPY  OF  DOCUMENT  IN  CONNECTICUT  STATE  LIBRARY 

(Towns  and  Lands,  V.  29) 

The  Testimony  of  John  Meakins  and  Samuel  Meakins  both  of 
Lawfull  age — Testify  and  say,  that  four  or  five  Years  ago  at  the 
Least :  Last  Michaelmas,  Wee  being  out  in  the  Wilderness,  Looking 
for  horfes.  Took  up  our  Lodging  at  a  houfe  in  the  Wilderness  on 
the  Southward  Side  of  a  Pond  now  called  Coventry  Pond,  which 
houfe  went  by  the  name  of  Birchard's  houfe  and  went  Round  s*^ 
pond  and  Saw  no  houfe  there  at  that  time  besides  that  which  Wee 
Lay  in  and  having  Occafion  to  go  into  the  Wilderness  that  way  the 
Last  winter  was  two  years  since  &  Comming  to  the  above  s"^  Pond 
or  place  now  Called  Coventry  and  We  Saw  on  both  Sides  of  the 
pond  houfes  built  and  Land  fenced  and  improved  which  land  was 
reputed  Joshua^s  right  and  claimed  by  M^  Richards  and  M^  Pitkin 
and  Sundry  other  Gentlemen  of  Hartford. 

Hartford  Aprill  17th,  1714— Sworn  in  Court  Aprill  17th,  1714. 
Test.  Hez  Wyllys  Clerk. 

A  True  Copy  on  file— Test  Hez.  Wyllys  Clerk. 

A  petition  presented  to  the  General  Court  in  1712  gives  the 
number  of  families  at  about  sixteen.  Trumbull  says  that  the  early 
families  came  principally  from  Hartford  and  N'orthampton,  Mass. 

About  1712  we  get  trace  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  increase  the  population  of  the  town.  The  wife  of  Richard 
Lord,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  sends  a  petition  in  May,  1712, 
to  the  Assembly  that,  whereas  "the  proprietors  of  Said  Lands  have 
Agreed  to  Settle  about  Sixty  Families  in  the  town  your  memoralist 
should  settle  2  Allottments  for  the  encouragement  and  Settlement 


of  Said  Town  by  Which  the  Other  part  of  the  lands  My  lait  Hus- 
band was  Heir  to  will  be  more  valuable  for  His  children."  She 
tlierefore  asked  for  permission  to  sell  these  allotments,  which  was 
granted. 

That  the  struggle  for  existence  still  continued,  however,  is  indi- 
cated in  a  petition  which  was  sent  to  the  Governor  and  General 
Court  in  May,  1717.  Here  the  "petitioners"  pray  that  they  may  be 
""releaved"  from  their  present  difficulties.  "Our  charges  to  main- 
tain the  worship  of  God  are  greate  and  heavy  by  the  reason  of  the 
smallness  of  our  numbers  and  wee  increas  very  sloly.  *  *  *  A  part 
of  our  Land  is  nott  settled  by  any  inhabitants  so  that  the  burden  is 
Like  to  bee  very  heavy  upon  us  unless  we  can  have  some  releas."  It 
is  at  this  same  time  that  the  settlers  ask  that  their  "neighbors  That 
Live  between  Coventry  south  line  and  Hop  River  may  be  joyned 
to  our  Town."  It  was  not  until  1723  that  the  territory  asked  for 
and  known  as  the  Mile  and 
Quarter  was  resolved  annexed 
to  Coventry. 

Three  years  after  the  petition 
just  mentioned,  in  the  year 
1720,  Coventry  is  ordered  to 
send  their  list  to  the  Assembly 
as  other  towns  do  that  they  may 
bear  their  share  of  the  "Pub- 
lick"  charge.  Let  us  hope  they 
have  received  some  "  releas " 
from  their  previous  "heavy  bur- 
den" ere  this  is  added  unto  it. 

Development  of  Churches 

The  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  first  church  is  uncertain. 
With  the   incorporation  of   the 

^  Gravestone  standing  in  Nathan  Hale 

town,    provision    was    made    for  Cemetery  in  memory  of  Rev.  Jo- 

.    .  seph  Meacham,  first  pastor  of  the 

the    securing    OI    a    minister    as  First  Congregational  Church.    For 

.,  ,  the   reader's   convenience,    the   in- 

SOOn  as  possible.  scription  is  repeated  in  the  text. 
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Pastor  Meacham  was  the  one 
obtained  and  had  one  of  the 
good  old  pastorates,  remaining 
with  his  people  until  he  died,  in 
1752,  nearly  forty  years.  He  is 
buried  in  N'athan  Hale  Ceme- 
tery and  his  virtues  are  recorded 
as  follows  on  the  stone  which 
marks  his  grave :  ^^The  Eev. 
Mr.  Joseph  Meacham  was  near 
40  years  ye  learned,  faithful  and 
painful  pastor  of  ye  church  in 
Coventry.  He  was  a  man  of 
God,  fervent  in  prayer,  zealous 
and  plain  in  preaching,  sincere 
in  reproving,  holy  and  prudent 
in  conversation;  a  kind  hus- 
band, tender  father,  sincere 
friend;  a  lover  of  Christ  and 
souls.  Tired  with  ye  labors  of 
ye  World,  his  ardent  soul  bent  its  flight  to  Jesus,  and  dropped 
ye  body  to  rest  here  till  Jesus  come.  Sept.  15th,  1752,  in  ye  67th 
year  of  his  age." 

His  wife,  Esther  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  daughter  of  Eev.  John 
Williams,  had  endured  many  hardships  of  pioneer  life  previous  to 
her  marriage.  When  but  12  years  of  age,  her  mother  and  the  baby 
were  murdered  by  Indians  and  the  remainder  of  the  family  were 
carried  captives  into  Canada  by  the  savages.  For  two  years  she 
lived  with  the  Indians.  What  tales  she  must  have  been  table  to  tell 
to  the  four  sons  and  six  daughters  who  blessed  her  married  life: 
They  were  the  grandparents  of  Eev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Hartford, 
and  Eev.  Jos.  Strong,  of  Norwich.*  Several  other  descendants 
were  clergymen  and  one,  Eev.  G.  M.  S.  Perry,  a  missionary. 

The  growth  of  the  church  during  the  first  century  was  slow.    In 


Gravestone   of  Mrs.   Joseph  Meach- 
am, also  standing  in  Nathan 
Hale  Cemetery, 


*Cole's  History  of  Tolland  County,  Conn. 
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1811  tliere  were  but  twenty-nine  members,  the  women  being  in  the 
majority — twenty-one  to  eight.  Soon  after  that,  a  series  of  re- 
vivals under  the  pastorate  of  Eev.  Cliauncey  Booth  added  nearly 
three  hundred  members  to  the  church. 

In  the  State  Library  at  Hartford  is  the  manuscript  petition 
from  which  the  following  statements  regarding  a  new  church  in 
1766  are  taken. 

The  Society  wanted  to  build  a  new  church  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Windham  County  Court  to  investigate  and  decide 
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The  old  Congregational  Church  in  South  Coventry  that  formerly  stood  on 
High  Street  opposite  the  Green.     At  the  left  old  Academy  Build- 
ing, familiar  to  the  childhood  of  the  older  residents. 


on  a  location.  The  decision  which  it  gave  was  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Society.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court, 
asking  that  the  location  might  be  changed  up  near  the  school-house 
where  the  meeting-house  can  stand  more  commodious  and  "eligant." 

The  petition  was  granted,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
whether  or  not  a  church  was  built  at  that  time. 

The  old  First  Church  shown  in  a  remodeled  form  in  the  cut 
was  in  South  Coventry  on  High  Street,  opposite  the  Green.  Within 
the  memory  of  present  residents  horse-sheds  stood  on  either  side  of 
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FIRST   CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH,    SOUTH   COVENTRY. 
Erected  1849. 
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it  and  the  old  Academy  was  nearby.  Within,  were  high  box  pews 
in  the  main  part  of  the  church  and  in  the  galleries  which  extended 
around  three  sides  of  it.  These  were  later  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  more  modern  sittings.  The  old  church  is  now  gone,  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  parts  of  the  old  pews  are  still  in  existence. 
These  were  used  in  finishing  off  rooms  in  houses  on  Eipley  Hill  now 
owned  by  Eev.  Eobert  H.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Topliff.  The 
bell  in  the  church  at  Mansfield  Center  is  the  old  bell  which 
called  to  worship  in  the  old  South  Coventry  Congregational 
Church.     The  posts  to  the  bell  tower  became  unsafe  and  the  bell 
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The  street  in  North  Coventry,  showing-  at  the  left  the  church,  chapel  and 
Grang-e  Hall,   respectively. 


and  lumber  were  exchanged  for  shingling  the  church.  Town 
meeting  was  formerly  held  in  the  ground  floor  room  of  the  old 
church. 


North  Coventry  Church 

This  is  still  the  custom  in  the  North  Coventry  Church.  The 
North  Coventry  Parish  was  incorporated  in  October,  1740,  and  the 
Society  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  following  December.     Previ- 
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ously,  in  1737,  the  town  voted  to  raise  one  farthing  on  the  pound 
for  the  expense  of  a  minister  there,  who  was  to  preach  in  the  dwell- 
ing house  of  Noah  Rust.  In  1738,  arrangements  were  made  re- 
garding a  school  and  burial  ground. 

Five  years  of  trouble  within  the  Society,  from  1743-1748,  re- 
sulted in  the  setting  off  at  that  time  of  still  another  parish,  which 
was  called  Andover.  Mr.  Nathan  Strong  preached  as  a  candidate 
in  North  Coventry  in  1744  and  was  ordained  October  9th,  1745. 
This,  according  to  Cole,  was  soon  after  the  meeting-house  was  in 
condition  to  use.     This  first  meeting-house  was  the  cause  of  much 
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The  Second   Congreg-ational  Church,   North  Coventry,  erected  1847. 


trouble.  Two  surveys  were  made  to  determine  tlie  center  of  the 
parish  and  a  legislative  committee  chosen  to  locate  the  site.  It  was 
built  a  few  rods  west  of  the  present  church  and  was  forty-five  feet 
long  and  forty  broad.  It  was  ten  years  in  process  of  construction 
and  was  never  completed. 

The  church  records  show  that  bills  for  the  erection  of  the  church 
now  standing  had  been  paid  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  1848, 
which  would  seem  to  make  the  year  of  erection  1847.  Rev.  HoUis 
M.  Bartlett  is  the  present  pastor. 
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Village  Church 

In  1848  a  split  occurred  in  the  old  First  Church  in  South  Cov- 
entry. About  fifty  of  the  members  left  and  formed  a  new  society. 
Meetings  were  held  for  about  a  year  in  a  private  hall  before  the 
present  church,  known  at  that  time  as  the  Village  Church,  was 
ready.  The  older  members  of  the  First  Church  died  until  few  were 
left,  and  in  1866  the  two  societies  again  worshipped  together.  A 
permanent  union  of  the  two  under  the  name  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Coventry  was  effected  January  6th,  1869,  by  a 
council.  This  church  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  neighbor- 
ing churches  March  11th  of  the  same  year.  Eev.  Nestor  Light  has 
been  pastor  of  the  church  for  thirteen  years. 


Methodist   Church,   erected   1867. 

Methodist  Church 

iilthqugh  Coventry  is  the  birthplace  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  one  of 
the  early  ministers  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Methodism,  it  was 
not  until  1822  that  the  Methodist  Church  had  a  definite  start.  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  East  Hartford,  at  this  time  conducted  meetings  in  the 
South  Street  schoolhouse.    The  early  converts  were  immersed  in  the 
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lake.  The  new  movement  met  with  opposition  and  the  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  was  denied  them.  A  private  house  and  an  old  store  on 
South  Street  then  served  as  places  of  worship,  but  interest  waned, 
and  in  1827  not  even  an  organized  class  existed.  Two  years  after, 
meetings  were  again  held,  this  time  in  the  East  Street  school.  In 
1839,  when  it  was  again  attempted  to  forbid  them  the  use  of  the 
building,  effort  was  made  to  raise  money  for  a  church.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  was  collected,  and 
with  this  a  chapel  was  built.  The  present  building  on  Main  Street 
in  South  Coventry  was  built  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  S. 
Cummings.  The  old  church  was  later  used  as  a  temporary  church 
by  the  Catholics,  then  as  a  Methodist  parsonage ;  later  it  was  rented 
to  Father  Quinn  while  the  present  parochial  residence  was  being 
built.    It  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling. 

Rev.   Duncan   Dodd   is   the   present   pastor   of   the   Methodist 
Church. 

Catholic  Church 

The  Catholics  at  first  gathered  in  private  houses  for  worship. 
Father  McCabe  said  the  first  mass  in  Jeremiah  Crowley's  house, 


St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,   erected  1877. 
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near  the  railroad  station.  This  house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Wright,  who  carries  the  mail  between  the  postolfice  and  the  trains. 
As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  old  Methodist  Church  was  used 
by  the  Catholics  for  service,  beginning  about  1863  and  continuing 
for  about  fourteen  years. 

On  Good  Friday,  1877,  ground  was  broken  for  the  foundations 
of  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  men  of  the  congregation  came  in  a 
body  to  help.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  June  10th,  1877,  and 
the  work  of  building  was  so  expeditious  that  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  29th,  1877.  The  building  was 
accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  Father  Shahan. 

After  many  years  of  mission  relationship,  South  Coventry  was 
honored  on  January  2d,  1886,  with  Eev.  J.  J.  Quinn  as  first  resi- 
dent pastor.  At  the  establishment  of  the  parish  about  eighty-five 
families  were  included.  During  Father  Quinn's  years  of  service  the 
present  parochial  residence  was  built. 

Land  for  a  cemetery  in  the  lower  part  of  town  was  blessed  Sun- 
day, August  26th,  1894.  Mrs.  Carres  grave  was  the  first  one  in  the 
new  cemetery.     She  was  buried  September  19th. 

The  parish  includes  a  considerable  territory  outside  of  Coventry. 
There  are  two  outside  stations,  one  at  Eagleville  and  one  at  Hop 
Eiver.    Rev.  John  F.  Donahue  is  the  present  parish  priest. 

Schools 

In  the  early  allotments  of  land  three  were  reserved  for  the  sup- 
port of  church  and  school. 

The  first  school  records  were  made  in  1726,  as  follows: 

"That  ye  representatives  next  May  shall  lay  before  the  General 
Assembly  ye  sercomstances  of  ye  schooll  Lott  &  pray  for  Liberty  to 
dispos  of  it  for  ye  use  of  ye  school." 

September,  1728,  it  was  "Voted  that  they  would  build  a  school 
House"  and  that  "ye  school  house"  should  be  set  up  within  twenty 
rds.  of  the  meeting  house  and  should  be  18  ft.  w.  and  20  ft.  1. 
Peter  Buell,  Capt.  Samuel  Parker  and  Thomas  Porter  were  ap- 
pointed a  "Comety  to  carry  on  ye  Building  of  ye  school  House." 
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In  November  of  the  same  year  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was 
fixed  at  not  more  than  eleven  pounds  for  the  winter  quarter. 

The  present  school  in  South  Coventry  village  was  built  in  1873. 
It  contains  three  departments.  Schools  are  kept  in  eight  other 
outlying  districts. 

In  the  early  days  the  minister  of  the  town  was  accustomed  to  fit 
for  college  the  few  youths  who  aspired  for  a  higher  education. 


Old  Military  Training  Ground,  looking  toward  the  Lake. 

Coventry  has  no  high  school,  but  sends  its  pupils  who  wish  high 
school  work  to  Willimantic,  Rockville,  or  some  other  nearby  sec- 
ondary school. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  the  School  Board  voted  to  ask  the  State  to 
grant  us  a  superintendent  of  schools.  In  January,  1912,  Mr. 
George  W.  Emerson  assumed  charge  in  that  capacity.  He  is  also 
in  charge  of  the  schools  in  Lebanon  and  Columbia. 

Training  Bands 

Almost  coincident  with  the  building  of  the  first  school,  in  1728, 
was  the  establishment  of  two  military  companies.     The  first  com- 
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pany  was  in  command  of  Samuel  Parker;  the  second,  in  charge  of 
John  Bissell. 

The  green  on  Monument  Hill  and  High  Street  was  used  as  a 
training  ground. 

Industrial  Development 

With  provision  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  settlement, 
for  the  education  of  the  children,  and  for  its  military  affairs,  the 
development  of  the  farming  opportunities  in  the  little  settlement 
went  on. 

Upon  each  farm,  both  outdoors  and  in,  were  carried  on  in  mini- 
ature many  of  the  various  industries  which  now  involve  immense 
machine-equipped  plants  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 
The  contrast  between  the  home  two  hundred  years  ago  and  the 
modern  home  is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  the  stage  coach 
and  the  aeroplane. 

What  would  Madam  Burchard,  Madam  Eust,  if  such  there  were, 
or  any  other  of  those  pioneer  dames  who  lived  in  their  rough  homes 
in  the  wilderness,  liave  thought  if  they  could  have  stepped  to  the 
telephone  and  ordered  brought  to  their  door  bread,  pastry,  etc. ; 
butter  and  cheese;  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and  lard;  dried  beef, 
corned  beef  or  cuts  of  fresh  meat;  canned  vegetables  and  fruits; 
soap  and  candles;  to  say  nothing  of  fresh  fruits  from  many  lands, 
tea,  coffee,  spices  and  many  another  luxury  for  the  table  ? 

Not  so  was  it  indeed  in  the  days  two  hundred  years  ago.  Bread 
they  had,  to  be  sure,  but  only  after  the  rye  had  been  sown  in  pre- 
pared ground;  the  grain  harvested,  threshed,  winnowed  and 
ground;  and  the  bread  made,  kneaded  into  loaves  and  baked.  All 
these  processes,  except,  perhaps,  the  grinding,  had  to  be  performed 
by  some  one  of  the  family,  or  possibly  a  very  occasional  helping 
neighbor.  So  with  many  of  the  other  above  articles  of  food,  the 
processes  necessary  to  prepare  or  preserve  must  be  carried  on  at 
home.  In  those  days  the  yearly  or  semi-yearly  cheese  making, 
candle  and  soap  making  were  important  events. 
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What  was  true  of  food  was  true  also  as  regards  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. If  my  lady  needed  even  a  pair  of  stockings  think  of  the  labor 
involved  for  different  ones  of  the  family :  the  care  of  the  sheep,  the 
washing  and  shearing  of  the  wool,  the  carding,  spinning  into  yarn, 
reeling  into  skeins,  dyeing  and  finally  knitting.  For  most  other 
woolen  garments  weaving  took  the  place  of  knitting  and  then  the 
cloth  must  be  fulled,  cut  and  sewed  by  hand  into  the  article  re- 
quired. 

Now  it  is  possible  for  the  mother  to  step  into  an  automobile,  be 
whirled  away  to  an  adjoining  city,  and  secure  almost  any  desired 
garment  all  ready  to  wear. 

The  early  specialists  along  domestic  lines  were  the  dressmaker 
and  tailoress  and  the  cobbler  and  bootmaker,  who  went  from  home 
to  home  to  help  make  clothing  and  shoe  the  family,  often  number- 
ing more  than  a  dozen. 

Scattered  about,  especially  near  Mansfield,  one  occasionally  sees 
a  gnarled  old  mulberry  tree.  Some  attention  was  given  to  raising 
silkworms  in  Connecticut  as  early  as  1760.  The  industry  was  inter- 
fered with  during  the  Eevolutionary  War.  Later  it  was  revived, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,  when  importation  of  raw  silk 
was  hindered,  Mansfield  furnished  raw  silk  for  coach  lace  to  a  man- 
ufacturer in  Newark,  N.  J.  This  was  said  to  be  superior  in  strength 
and  luster  to  the  best  imported  silk.* 

An  occupation  outside  the  regular  work  of  the  home  and  farm 
was  thus  opened.  Women  were  often  employed.  They  received 
the  munificent  sum  of  42  and  50  cents  per  week  and  board.  Calico 
dresses  were  at  that  time  a  luxury,  to  be  worn  only  to  church  or  on 
some  especial  occasion.  At  that  time  calico  cost  64  or  67  cents 
a  yard  and  girls  often  worked  an  entire  season  picking  the  mul- 
berry leaves  and  feeding  the  worms  to  get  a  printed  dress,  seven 
yards  for  $4.50,  which  was  not  homespun. 

From  now  on  the  change  in  the  industrial  life  was  rapid.  In 
June,  1712,  an  entry  in  the  town  records  says  that  a  committee  is 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  a  town  mill  for 
grinding  the  settlers^  corn. 


♦Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  Vol.  II. 
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Arrangement  was  made  with  Jonathan  Hartshorn  in  1716  for 
building  and  maintaining  one.  Part  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  Jonathan  Hartshorn  for  and  in  the  consideration  of 
the  said  sixty  acres  of  land  secured  by  deed  unto  said  Hartshorn 
upon  consideration  of  his  full  compliance  for  himself,  his  heirs,  his 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  for  all  times,  forever,  here- 
after *  *  *  shall  at  his  and  their  own  proper  cost  and  charge  build 
and  erect  a  good  and  sufficient  grist  mill,  within  the  said  town  of 
Coventry,  on  the  brook  that  issueth  or  runneth  from  the  Great 
Pond,  near  the  meeting  house,  and  shall  also  keep  and  maintain 
the  said  grist  mill  in  the  said  place  forever  in  good  repair  so  that  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  grind  all  the  corn  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  town  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  have  need  to  be  ground,  for 
their  use  making  as  good  meal  as  is  or  shall  be  generally  made  by 
other  mills  within  the  aforesaid  colony." 

The  old  mill  was  standing  during  the  memory  of  many  residents 
and  the  old  millstone  near  the  factory  of  T.  H.  Wood  Co.  now  marks 
the  spot. 

Thus  early  was  the  power  of  the  stream  issuing  from  the  Great 
Pond  utilized.  It  was  about  a  hundred  years  later  before  the  water 
power  began  to  be  applied  to  any  extent  to  manufactures. 

In  1816  John  Boynton  built  a  wool  carding  mill.  Here  the 
farmer's  wool  could  be  carded  into  rolls  ready  for  spinning  into 
yarn.  The  relief  from  hand  carding  left  the  families  with  so  much 
extra  time  that  they  employed  it  by  doing  extra  knitting  of  socks 
and  mittens  for  sale  in  New  York  City.  It  is  said  that  farmers 
brought  their  wool  for  fifteen  miles  around  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  help  which  machine  work  gave. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  the  inventor  of  a  card  machine  which  was  in 
use  in  various  woolen  mills  at  that  time  and  had  a  machine  shop 
in  which  they  were  made.  Other  carding  machines  were  in  use 
in  the  town  about  this  time.  A  Gazeteer  of  Connecticut,  published 
for  the  years  1810-18,  gives  the  following  statistics:  The  manu- 
factures   and   mechanical    employments    exclusive    of   those    of    a 
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domestic  character  consist  of  one  cotton  factory,  two  paper  mills, 
one  glass  factory,  one  manufactory  of  carding  machines,  three  small 
distilleries,  five  tanneries,  three  grain  mills,  six  saw  mills  and  five 
carding  machines.    There  are  seven  mercantile  stores. 

Many  mills  were  burnt.  Some  of  the  business  enterprises  were 
failures.  The  following  articles  are  recorded  as  having  been  manu- 
factured in  Coventry :  cheap  wool  hats  for  the  slave  trade,  satinets, 
goods  with  a  cotton  warp  and  good  all  wool  filling,  cloth  dressing 
and  fulling  mill,  hooks  and  eyes,  gun  cartridges,  cotton  picker, 
cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth,  cotton  batting  and  sewing  silk. 

In  Cole's  History  of  Tolland  County,  published  in  1888,  the 
following  manufacturers  are  mentioned  as  flourishing:  A.  Kings- 
bury &  Son's  paper  box  factory,  the  Phoenix  Metallic  Cartridge 
Co.,  A.  D.  Bottum's  sewing  silk,  C.  H.  Kenyon  &  Co.'s  woolen  mill, 
A.  Washburn  &  Son's  silk  mill,  T.  H.  Wood  silk  business,  J.  M. 
Wood,  woolen  goods. 

At  present,  in  1912,  the  list  is  as  follows :  The  T.  H.  Wood  Co., 
silk  throwsters  and  fish  lines ;  Eugene  A.  Tracy,  Inc.,  wool  extracts ; 
John  A.  Dady  Corp.,  silk  throwsters;  Kingsbury  Box  &  Printing 
Co.;  Wm.  F.  Wood  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  toric  lenses;  H.  K.  & 
W.  A.  Washburn,  silk  throwsters;  Valley  Mills  Co.,  wool  extracts; 
Wm.  H.  Armstrong,  wagons,  hubs,  spokes,  etc. ;  South  Coventry 
Paper  Co. 

Roads 

As  the  early  map  of  the  town  shows,  provision  for  highways 
within  the  settlement  was  made  in  the  early  surveys.  After  the 
coming  of  the  settlers  from  Northampton,  Windsor,  Hartford,  etc., 
there  must  have  been  the  broken  paths  of  their  making  if  similar 
trails  had  not  previously  existed. 

As  the  town  grew  and  there  was  surplus  farm  produce,  such  as 
beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  trade  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
on  with  Norwich  landing,  ox  teams  carrying  the  merchandise  to 
and  fro. 

Shipping  was  carried  on  at  that  time  between  Norwich  and  the 
West  Indies. 
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In  1769  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  for  permis- 
sion to  shorten  the  route  between  Coventry  and  Hartford.  Later, 
pikes  were  established. 

In  1797  the  Boston  Turnpike  Co.  was  incorporated  for  estab- 
lishing and  keeping  in  repair  a  road  from  Hartford  through  East 
Hartford,  Bolton,  Coventry,  Mansfield,  Ashford,  Pomfret  and 
Thompson  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  Toll  gates  were  established 
along  the  road,  but  there  was  none  on  this  pike  in  Coventry. 

The  list  of  tolls  and  regulations  are,  however,  inserted  here : 

cts.  mis. 

Every  travelling  four  wheel  pleasure  carriage  &  horses  25-0 

"       chaise,  chair  &  sulky  12-5 

"       loaded  wagon  or  cart  12-5 

"       empty  do  or  cart  6-3 

"       single  horse  cart  6-3 

"       empty  horse  cart  4-0 

Horses,  cattle  &  mules  each  2-0 

Every  pleasure  sleigh  6-3 

Every  loaded  sled  or  sleigh  4-0 

"       empty    "     "       "  4-0 

Man  &  horse  4-0 

Sheep  &  swine  each  1-0 

^Trovided  always,  that  persons  travelling  on  the  Lords  day  and 
other  days  to  attend  public  worship  where  they  ordinarily  attend: 
persons  travelling  to  attend  funerals :  farmers  passing  through  said 
gates  to  attend  their  ordinary  farming  business :  all  persons  living 
within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  either  of  said  gates,  and  not  passing 
said  gate  further  than  one  mile  and  a  half :  persons  going  to  mill 
on  horseback:  persons  travelling  to  attend  society,  town  and  free- 
man's meetings,  and  persons  obliged  by  law  to  perform  military 
duty,  travelling  to  attend  training,  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  said  toll." 

The  present  pike  to  Hartford  was  built  in  1808  and  the  lilac- 
overgrown  cellar  where  the  toll  house  stood  may  be  seen  not  far 
from  the  house  now  occupied  by  J.  C.  Ayer.  An  elderly  friend, 
who  used  to  live  near  there,  has  told  me  how,  as  a  child,  she  de- 
lighted to  run  and  open  the  gate  for  the  passer-by. 
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Travel 

Travel  was  largely  on  horseback  during  the  early  history  of 
the  town.  Eichard  Hale,  writing  to  his  sons,  Xathan  and  Enoch, 
at  Yale,  tells  them  he  will  either  send  them  horses  for  their  home- 
coming or  have  them  procure  some  in  New  Haven. 

The  stage  coach  in  the  early  part  of  1800  was  the  next  step  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers.  Austin  Dunham,  who  was  born 
in  South  Coventry  in  1843  and  was  taken  soon  after  that  to  Hart- 
ford to  live,  used  as  a  boy  to  visit  his  great-aunt,  who  lived  in  the 
Jesse  Root  house  on  Ripley  Hill.     In  some  sketches  of  the  olden 
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Main    Street   in   South   Coventry,   Methodist   Church   and   PostofRce   on    the 

right,    store    of   W.    L.    Wellwood   and    site    of   Booth- 

Dimock  Library  on   the  left. 


times  he  mentions  the  coach  trips  between  there  and  his  home  in 
Hartford.  As  I  write  I  can  see  from  my  window  the  old  house, 
with  the  pike  in  front,  and  can  almost  fancy  the  lumbering  old 
coach  with  its  four  horses  standing  there  with  its  occupants  laugh- 
ing when  the  farewells  are  made  and  great-aunt  hopes  Austin  will 
soon  come  again,  although  he  always  makes  her  twice  glad — glad 
when  he  comes  and  glad  when  he  goes.  We  present-day  residents 
have  had  a  taste  of  coaching.     Previous  to  the  time  of  the  trolley, 
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1909,  a  coach  with  two  horses  used  to  run  between  South  Coventry 
village  and  the  depot,  meeting  the  various  trains.  Now  that,  too,  is 
but  a  matter  of  history. 

Trains  on  the  present  Central  Vermont  road  commenced  run- 
ning about  1850.  The  road  was  then  known  as  the  New  London, 
Willimantic  and  Palmer. 


Taverns 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  among  the  other  officers 
elected  for  the  year  1715,  Nathaniel  Eust  was  named  as  tavern 
keeper.    Thus  early  was  arrangement  made  for  the  traveling  public. 


Central  Vermont  Railroad  station,  showing  Mr. 

Robertson's   coach    that  antedated 

the  trolley. 


The  old-time  legal  requirement  for  a  tavern  was  a  spare  bed  and 
stable  room  for  two  horses. 

Someone  has  said  the  "Taverns  supplied  in  some  degree  the 
place  not  only  of  our  hotels  and  eating  houses,  but  of  clubs,  news- 
papers and  postoffice.  What  general  news  ever  reached  the  town 
was  circulated  by  the  nightly  gatherings  at  the  tavern." 

Some  of  the  older  taverns  of  Coventry  are  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  statements  made  by  old  residents  of  the  town  for  Cole's 
book  in  1888 : 

The  oldest  one  remembered  was  at  the  house  or  location  of  Wm. 
Gardner  on  Ripley  Hill,  the  place  now  occupied  by  Albert  Baker. 
The  next  was  at  the  south  end  of  South  Street,  with  Novatus  Cush- 
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man  as  landlord.  The  main  road  from  Hartford  to  Windham  and 
Brooklyn  passed  there  at  that  time. 

The  old  tavern  on  the  Hartford  and  Boston  mail  stage  road  is 
now  known  as  the  Pollard  place,  near  the  Willimantic  Eiver. 

The  house  west  of  the  Jesse  Eoot  house,  now  occupied  by  George 
Freeman,  was  an  old  tavern.  The  old  sign  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield.  On  it  was  the  picture  of  a  man  with  a  bird  in  his  hand 
and  a  bush  w4th  a  bird  in  it,  accompanied  by  the  old  proverb,  "A 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.''  "Roderick  Rose''  was 
the  name  upon  the  sign. 

After  the  Hartford  pike,  running  through  the  town,  was  opened, 
a  hotel  was  kept  just  below  Mr.  Kolli's  harness  shop  by  the  follow- 
ing landlords :  Azel  Edgerton,  Charles  Carpenter,  Mason  Dimock 
and  John  Bard.  John  Rose  had  a  hotel  at  the  present  Rose  place 
by  the  Green.  Royal  Manning  succeeded  him.  At  his  death,  in 
1844,  the  hotel  was  discontinued.  One  was  kept  in  the  present 
Thomas  Wood  place,  opposite  the  Nathan  Hale  Monument,  by 
Martin  Lyman. 

The  present  Bidwell  House  was  opened  in  1822  by  Solomon 
Bidwell,  who.se  son  and  grandson  succeeded  him. 

Mails 

The  early  mails  were  carried  on  horseback.  Cole  says,  Bezaleel 
Hutchison  was  mail  contractor  for  several  years,  with  the  compensa- 
tion of  $75  a  year.  The  average  mail  in  1820  was  only  about  two 
letters  a  day.  Then  it  took  from  four  to  six  days  between  here  and 
New  York,  and  news  a  week  old  was  hailed  with  a  zest  similar  to 
ours  over  news  fresh  from  the  wire.  About  1826  the  mail  was  car- 
ried between  Hartford  and  Providence  by  stage.  At  first,  mails 
were  carried  but  three  times  a  week,  but  soon  daily  mails  were 
inaugurated.  Transportation  of  mails  was  made  by  steam  train 
about  1850. 

Post  Offices 

The  first  postoffice  is  said  to  have  been  opened  in  1810  at  a  house 
in  North  Coventry  at  the  top  of  the  hill  west  of  the  church.     Silas 
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Hubbard  was  first  postmaster.  The  first  office  in  South  Coventry 
was  ten  years  later,  in  the  house  opposite  the  Nathan  Hale  Monu- 
ment, with  Jeremiah  Parrish  as  postmaster.  The  postoffice  in 
North  Coventry  has  now  been  discontinued.  Tlie  South  Coventry 
postoffice  is  in  the  drug  store  conducted  by  L.  M.  Phillips  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Mason  Streets.  The  territory  outside  the  vil- 
lage is  fairly  well  covered  by  rural  free  delivery  routes.  One  starts 
from  the  South  Coventry  office  and  two  from  the  office  in  Eock- 
ville,  while  a  wagon  from  South  Willington  covers  a  small  portion 
of  the  town,  as  does  also  one  from  Andover. 

War  Times 

Progress  in  Coventry,  as  throughout  the  country,  was  affected 
by  the  various  wars. 

French  and  Indian  War 

She  escaped  the  earlier  Indian  wars  before  the  time  Coventry 
was  settled,  but  participated  to  some  extent  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  in  1755,  as  shoM^n  by  town  records,  a  few  of  which  fol- 
low :  "Henry  Woodward  of  Cov.  was  killed  by  the  Indians  *  *  * 
1756.'^  "Simon  Groves  died  at  Fort  Edward  of  Small  pox  in  Oct. 
1657."  "Ebenezer  Eoot  died  of  fever  in  old  French  war  near  Lake 
George,  1758."  "Noah  Grant  joined  expedition  against  Crown 
Point  in  1755."  "Lieut.  Sol.  Grant  was  ambushed  and  killed  by 
Indians  in  this  war." 

Revolutionary  War 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Coventry  ranked  as  a 
considerable  town  in  the  colony,  with  a  Grand  List  of  £20,856  and 
a  population  of  2,032  whites  and  24  blacks.  Right  nobly  did  she 
do  her  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  nation. 

In  October  of  1774  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Connecticut  re- 
quired the  selectmen  of  the  towns  to  provide  a  double  quantity  of 
powder,  balls  and  flint.  In  January,  1775,  the  same  Assembly 
ordered  the  entire  militia  to  muster  and  drill  once  a  week  during 
the  three  months  following.     Stirring  times  there  must  have  been 
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on  the  old  training  green  that  winter.  When  the  blow  at  Lexing- 
ton fell  on  April  19th,  1775,  ''horse  expresses"  carried  the  news 
throughout  New  England.  This  is  Connecticut's  response,  written 
April  21st,  from  Lebanon,  the  residence  of  Grovernor  Trumbull,  to 
President  Hancock  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress: 
"Every  preparation  is  making  to  support  your  province.  *  *  *  The 
ardor  of  our  people  is  such  that  they  can't  be  kept  back.  The  colonels 
are  to  forward  part  of  the  best  men  and  the  most  ready  as  fast  as 
possible,  the  remainder  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning."  A  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  soldiers  are  recorded  as  going  from  Coventry, 


The  Hale  homestead,   residence  of  Deacon  Richard  Hale,  father  of  Nathan, 
now   owned  by  Mr.   P.   H.   Peterson. 


ranking  well  in  numbers  with  any  town  in  the  colony.  Twenty- 
seven  days  is  the  longest  recorded  period  of  service  at  that  time. 

In  the  long  struggle  which  followed  it  is  said  that  not  a  soldier 
had  to  be  drafted  in  Coventry  to  fill  the  quota  for  the  town.  Meas- 
ures were  adopted  by  the  town  to  provide  for  the  families  of  the 
absent  soldiers  and  bounties  were  generously  offered. 

Encouragement  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  soldiers  and  care  of  their  families  was  freely  given.  It 
is  said  that  Eichard  Hale,  father  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  would 
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often  during  war  time  forbid  his  family  using  the  wool  from  the 
farm  for  themselves,  that  blankets  for  the  soldiers  might  be  made 
from  it.  The  passing  soldier  was  sure  of  food  and  shelter  from 
this  patriotic  house. 

The  assistant  commissary  for  the  State  was  Jeremiah  Ripley, 
who  lived  on  Ripley  Hill  in  Coventry.  In  May,  1777,  Capt.  Hunt- 
ington, of  Norwich,  was 
ordered  to  deliver  100 
barrels  of  Continental 
powder  to  Cap.  J.  Rip- 
ley, of  Coventry,  to  be 
carefully  kept  until  fur- 
ther orders. 

February  26,  1778, 
the  same  Jeremiah  Rip- 
ley was  directed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to 
send  under  a  guard  so 
soon  as  might  be,  two 
tons  of  fine  powder  in  his  hands  to  Ezekiel  Chevers,  Esq., 
commissary  of  artillery  at  Springfield.* 


The  Ripley  hom«  s  _  :,  erected  in  1792  by  Jere- 
miah Ripley,  Assistant  Commissary  in  the 
Revolution,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Peterson. 


Nathan  Hale 

Over  a  hundred  Coventry  men  are  recorded  in  the  lists  of  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers.  We  honor  all  of  these  men  who  so  bravely  did 
their  part,  but  the  name  which  stands  out  pre-eminently  in  Cov- 
entry's part  in  the  Revolution  is  that  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale. 

At  the  time  when  the  war  broke  out,  Nathan  Hale  was  teaching 
in  New  London.  The  news  of  the  alarm  at  Lexington  was  brought 
thither  by  hurrying  steed,  and  upon  its  receipt  a  town  meeting  at 
once  gathered.  Nathan  Hale  was  present  and  spoke  as  follows : 
"Let  us  march  immediately  and  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we 
obtain  our  independence."  He  enrolled  as.  a  volunteer.  The  next 
day  he  met  his  pupils,  "gave  them  earnest  counsel,  prayed  with 
them  and  shaking  each  by  the  hand,''  left. 

The  stay  at  Lexington  was  probably  not  long,  but  was  followed 
by  a  permanent  connection  with  the  army,  a  letter  to  his  father 


♦Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut. 
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saying  that  "a  sense  of  duty  urged  him  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
his  country." 

In  a  note  of  resignation  to  the  school  proprietors  of  his  New 
London  school,  he  says:  "Sohoolkeeping  is  a  business  of  which  I 
was  always  fond.  *  *  *  I  have  thought  much  of  never  quitting  it 
but  with  life,  but  at  present  there  seems  an  opportunity  for  more 
extended  public  service." 

Hale's  company  was  stationed  for  a  short  time  at  New  London, 
and  September  4th,  1775,  was  ordered  to  camp  near  Boston.    Jan- 


The  Nathan  Hale  Monument  and  Nathan  Hale  Cemetery. 

uary  1st,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  by  Congress.  In 
April  he  went  by  way  of  Norwich  to  New  York.  But  little  is  re- 
corded of  Hale  between  this  time  and  September. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  of  utmost  importance  to  General  Wash- 
ington to  learn  if  possible  the  plans  of  the  British  troops  under 
Howe  on  Long  Island.  An  appeal  through  Knowlton  was  made 
to  the  officers  for  a  volunteer  for  this  service  of  spying.  Hale  had 
been  ill  and  was  late  in  coming  to  the  assembly  of  officers.  Knowl- 
ton's  request  had  previously  met  with  no  response,  but  when  Hale 
learned  of  the  need  he  met  it  with  the  words,  "I  will  undertake  it." 
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His  attitude  toward  the  work  which  he  undertook  is  perhaps 
best  shown  in  the  words  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  answered 
the  entreaties  of  friends  not  to  undertake  so  hazardous  and,  in  a 
way,  degrading  task:  "I  think  I  owe  to  my  country  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object  so  important,  and  so  much  desired  by  the 
Commander  of  her  armies — and 
I  know  no  other  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  information,  than  by  as- 
suming a  disguise,  and  passing 
into  the  enemy^s  camp.  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  the  conse- 
quences of  discovery  and  capture 
in  such  a  situation.  But  for  a 
year  I  have  been  attached  to  the 
army,  and  have  not  rendered 
any  material  service,  while 
receiving  a  compensation  for 
which  I  make  no  return.  Yet  I 
am  not  influenced  by  the  expec- 
tation of  promotion  or  pecuniary 
reward.  I  wish  to  be  useful, 
and  every  kind  of  service  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good  becomes 
honorable  by  being  necessary.  If 
the  exigencies  of  my  country  de- 
mand a  peculiar  service,  its 
claims  to  the  performance  of 
that  service  are  imperious." 

The  expedition  was  under- 
taken by  him  with  the  fatal  re- 
sult which  we  all  know.  Sep- 
tember 22d,  1776,  Nathan  Hale 
was  hanged  as  a  spy.  His  last 
words  are  said  to  have  been: 
"My  only  regret  is  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  coun- 
try." 

The  depth  of  his  patriotism, 
his  unswerving  devotion  to  duty 


The  Hale  gravestone  in  Nathan 
Hale  Cemetery;  the  inscription 
reads:  "Durable  stone  preserve 
the  monumental  record.  Nathan 
Hale  Esq.  a  Capt.  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  who  was 
born  June  6th  1755  and  received 
the  first  honors  of  Yale  College 
Sept  1773  resig-ned  his  life  a 
sacrifice  to  his  country's  liberty 
at  New  York  Sept.  22d  1776 
Etatis  22d.  Mr.  Richard  Hale 
Junr  born  Feb.  20th  1757  died 
of  a  consumption  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Eustalia  Feb  12th  17  93. 
aged  37  years  they  were  sons  of 
Deac  Richard  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hale  of  Coventry.  Two  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Richard  Hale  Junr 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Hale  one  nam'd 
Mary  born  July  6th  1787  and 
died  Dec.  10th  1791,  the  other 
Polly  born  Jan  25th  1792  and 
died  Oct  2d  1793.  Their  bodies 
sleep   beneath    this    monument." 
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as  he  saw  it^  his  ardent  desire  to  serve  the  public  in  fullest  measure, 
his  amiable,  vivacious,  upright  Christian  life,  and  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  his  death  are  all  so  full  of  inspiration  to  us  in  these 
later  days  and  to  our  children  after  us  that  we  should  all  be  grateful 
for  the  memorials  which  have  been  erected  to  his  memory  and  which 
serve  to  bring  his  life  again  and  again  to  the  minds  of  men.  One 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  which  bears  his  name.  The 
old  family  stone  in  the  same  yard  also  records  his  life  and  death. 
The  one  pictured  on  the  cover  is  in  New  York  City.  Two  are  in 
Hartford,  one  at  the  capitol  and  one  in  the  Ateneum  grounds. 
Still  another  is  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  captured. 

War  of  1812 

That  Coventry  shared  in  this  war  is  evidenced  by  the  stones 
in  the  cemeteries  of  the  town.  In  the  different  cemeteries  of  the 
North  Parish  seventeen  soldiers  in  this  war  are  buried. 

Civil  War 

During  this  war,  the  town  again  voted  premiums  and  bounties 
to  volunteers.  In  September,  1862,  the  war  committee  reported 
"That  forty-four  men  have  enlisted,  making  three  more  than 
enough  to  fill  the  quota.^'  It  was  also  voted :  "That  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  this  town  be  held  at  this  house  next  Saturday  even- 
ing at  7  o'clock  *  *  *  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  our  volunteers,  who 
are  especially  invited  to  attend."  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  Saturday  evening  meeting. 

In  January,  1864,  record  is  made  of  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  war  committee  in  procuring  men  to  enlist  to  fill  the  quota  of  the 
town  under  the  Proclamation  of  the  President  calling  for  300,000 
men,  so  that  a  draft  will  not  be  necessary.. 

Prominent  Coventry  Men  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  list  of  Coventry  men  who  have  served  the  country  either 
at  home  or  abroad  is  one  of  which  to  be  proud. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  was  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  Methodist  ex- 
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horter.  He  was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  October  16th,  1777.  His 
parents,  Humphrey  B.  and  Tabitha  (Parker)  Dow,  were  natives 
of  the  same  place.  A  sudden  illness  at  the  age  of  12  caused  him 
to  give  attention  to  religious  matters  and  led  to  his  becoming  a 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  denomination.  He  visited  Ireland  and 
England,  preaching  to  immense 
crowds.  In  the  United  States 
he  traveled  extensively,  holding 
camp  meetings  in  the  woods, 
preaching  in  halls  and  houses 
when  churches  were  not  open  to 
him.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Peggy,  after  his  mar- 
riage, who  shared  his  vicissi- 
tudes. She  died  January  6th, 
1820,  and  is  buried  in  Hebron, 
Conn.  Lorenzo  died  in  George- 
town, D.  C,  February  2d,  1834. 
"Love  to  God  and  Man"  is  the 
sum  of  true  religion. 

A  view  of  Harlan  Page's 
birthplace  is  here  shown.  He 
was  born  in  1791.  He  organ- 
ized the  first  Sunday  school 
class  in  the  church  at  North 
Coventry.  He  became  a  convert 
to  the  Baptist  faith  and  became 
a  missionary  in  connection  with 
the  American  Tract  Society. 

Jesse  Root,  whose  picture  forms  the  frontispiece,  was  a  native 
of  Coventry,  born  December  28th,  1736.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1756.  After  three  years  as  a  minister,  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hartford  County,  1763.  He  served 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Eevolution  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  between  1778-83.  He  was  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  for  many  years  and  chief  justice  of  Connecticut,  1796- 
1807.  At  the  age  of  82  he  opened  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1818. 


Lorenzo  Dow,  a  Methodist  preacher 
in  many  lands.  (From  engrav- 
ing in  "  Life,  Experience  and 
Travels  of  Lorenzo  Dow,"  by 
Rev.  John  Dowling,  D.  D.  New 
York,  1854.) 
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John  Strong,  who  was  born  in  Coventry  August  16th,  1738, 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  pioneer  instinct  of  the  time. 
He  moved  to  the  north  and  settled  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  where  he  became  eminent  as  a  legislator  and  local  judge.  Tn 
1791  he  sat  in  the  convention  that  ratified  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

Nathan  Strong,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Strong  were  born  in  Coventry, 

the  former,  October  16th, 
1748;  the  latter,  September 
21st,  1753,  sons  of  Nathan 
Strong,  pastor  in  North  Cov- 
entry. The  former  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Hartford  January 
5th,  1774,  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  Eevolutionary  army,  and 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  1798. 

Joseph  was  for  fifty-six  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Norwich.  Both  brothers  were 
Yale  graduates  and  authors  of 
many  ecclesiastical  works. 

Samuel  Huntington,  the 
third  governor  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  was  another  native  of 
Coventr)',  born  October  4th, 
1765.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Samuel  Huntington,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  by  whom  he  was  adopted  and  edu- 
cated as  a  lawyer.  Previous  to  his  gubernatorial  term,  1809-10, 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Ohio  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1802,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  also  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  state  senator  in  the  first  General  Assembly  of  1803. 
In  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  1812-13,  he  was  district 
paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Joseph  Huntington  is  better  known  to  Coventr/s  history, 
although  not  a  native.     He  was  born  in  the  neighboring  town  of 


Home  of  Harlan  Page,  the  missionary, 

now  remodeled  and  occupied 

by  William  Sparne. 
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Windham,  May  5th,  1735,  and  was  a  brotlier  of  the  signer,  Samuel, 
mentioned  above.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1762,  and  one 
year  later,  June  29th,  1763,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Coventry  and  remained  here  until  his  death  in  1794.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  under  his  tutelage  Nathan  Hale  was  pre- 
pared for  college. 

Joel  Jones  was  another  native  of  Coventry — born  October  25th, 
1795 — who  migrated  at  an  early  age.  He  became  a  lawyer  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Lafayette  College.    In 


Jesse  Root  Homestead  on  Ripley  Hill,  elaborately  described  in  Austin  C. 

Dunham's  "Reminiscences"  in  Hartford  Daily  Courant  of  April 

6th,  now  owned  by  Ferdinand  Zechiel's  estate. 

1847-9  he  was  the  first  president  of  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia 
and  was  mayor  of  that  city  in  1849. 


Libraries  in  Coventry 

As  the  present  year  is  seeing  the  construction  of  a  beautiful 
library  building  in  our  town,  it  is  fitting  to  bring  this  historic 
sketch  to  a  close  in  tracing  the  development  of  our  libraries. 

Certain  old  hooks  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  library 
previous  to  1800  known  as  the  Social  Library. 
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The  next  library  in  Coventry  was  made  possible  by  the  legacy 
which  was  left  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale  of  $3,333.33  in  1803.  Mrs. 
Hale  was  the  wife  of  John  Hale,  a  brother  of  Nathan  Hale,  and 
her  will  carried  out  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  who  died  before 
she  did.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  the  library  was  especially  for 
the  use  of  ministers  or  those  who  wished  to  study  for  the  ministry 
or  for  missionary  work.  A  certain  percent  of  the  money  was  to 
form  a  cumulative  fund  and  has  now  amounted  to  over  $10,000. 
Another  part  each  year  is  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  still  an- 
other is  for  the  aid  of  students  who  wish  to  be  ministers  or  mis- 
sionaries. The  library  at  present  is  at  the  Congregational  parson- 
age. It  is  known  as  the  Hale  Donation  Library.  A  portrait  of 
John  Hale  is  to  be  found  there. 


Library  occupied  by  the  South  Coventry  Library 
Association   since   1894. 

The  beginnings  of  the  present  small  library  in  South  Coventry 
would  certainly  seem  to  illustrate  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
to  those  who  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters.  A  friendless  boy 
was  cared  for  and  clothed  by  some  kindly  women  here.  Years 
passed  and  the  poor  boy  became  a  wealthy  man.  Dr.  Cogswell,  the 
man  just  mentioned,  wrote  from  California  in  1879,  offering  to 
give  $500  toward  the  establishment  of  a  library  if  the  people  here 
would  raise  a  similar  sum. 

Due  to  this  stimulus,  the  South  Coventry  Library  Association 
was  organized  in  1880  and  books  were  loaned  on  a  small  payment 
per  year  until  very  recently,  when  it  was  made  free,  the  town  giving 
$100  annually  and  the  state  furnishing  each  year  the  same  amount 
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in  books.  The  present  building,  pictured  here,  was  once  used  as  a 
postoffice,  but  was  purchased  by  the  Association  in  1894  for  use  as 
a  library.    The  library  contains  about  4000  volumes. 

The  Porter  Library  in  North  Coventry  was  started  in  1886  by 
Thomas  E.  Porter  and  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Porter,  each  of  whom 
gave  $200.  This  library,  as  well  as  that  in  South  Coventry,  were 
beneficiaries  in  the  will  of  Wm.  B.  Kingsbury  to  the  extent  of  about 
$1,200  apiece. 

In  1911  the  late  Henry  F.  Dimock  left  $40,000  in  perpetuation 
of  the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  Eev.  Chauncey  Booth,  and  his 
father,  Timothy  Dimock,  M.  D.,  to  build  and  endow  a  library  to  be 
known  as  the  Booth  and  Dimock  Memorial  Library.  This  explains 
the  building  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  accompanying 
illustration  will  show  how  the  building  will  look  at  completion. 
Thus  generously  has  Coventry  been  aided  by  her  sons  and  friends. 

As  this  manuscript  is  going  to  press  the  citizens  of  Coventry  in 
town  meeting  assembled,  August  3d,  1912,  have  anticipated  the 
bicentennial  exercises  in  a  very  practical  manner  by  purchasing  the 
A.  0.  U.  W.  Hall  on  Wall  Street,  to  be  used  as  a  Town  Hall. 

Thus  in  briefest  outline  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  trace 
developments  from  the  beginnings  to  present  accomplishments. 
Many  changes  have  there  been,  and,  we  trust,  great  advance.  "Old- 
fashioned  manners  are  disappearing;  let  not  old-fashioned  virtues 
also  disappear.  Let  not  the  material  prosperity  produce  nor  accom- 
pany a  decrease  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth." 


Coventry's  oldest  married  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   William   O.   Gardiner,   aged 
88  and  85  respectively.     They  have  been  married   61  years. 
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A    POEM    IN    COMMEMORATION    OF    THE    TWO    HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE   TOWN 
OF    COVENTRY 

Ruth  Amelia  Higgins 

Long  ago  when  the  Indian  bold 

Stalked  about  over  meadow  and  hill, 
Or  skulked  in  thicket,  on  ledge, 

Near  the  course  of  river  or  rill; 
When  the  rivers  were  not  yet  harnessed. 

Nor  the  forest  monarchs  laid  low 
And  the  wind  which  came  from  the  northward 

But  rumors  vague  did  blow 
Of  the  white  man,  the  pale-face  conqueror, 

Who,  armed  with  his  weapons  of  fire. 
Was  taking  away  from  the  redman 

The  land  he  had  fought  to  acquire; 
When  as  yet  in  this  peaceful  valley 

No  sign  was  seen  of  the  foe 
Who  should  take  the  peace  of  the  Indian 

And  work  for  his  overthrow. 

To  this  land  where  lived  the  Mohegan 

The  dreaded  white  man  came 
At  last,  but  quiet  and  peaceful 

Redeemed  somewhat  the  name. 
And  ventured  at  length  to  demand, 

As  mildly  as  might  be, 
The  sale  of  a  large  stretch  of  country 

Where  all  might  live  peacefully. 

Then  were  the  young  braves  angry 

And  swore  by  all  that  was  free 
That  the  white  man  should  die  like  a  traitor 

Before  such  ruin  should  be. 
But  Joshua,  the  brave  and  the  thoughtful. 

Sage  chief  of  the  council  of  war, 
Restrained  their  impetuous  madness 

Before  they  were  carried  too  far ; 
Rebuked  their  unfriendly  spirit 

With  words  of  wisdom  and  calm; 
Recommended  they  sell  to  the  white  man. 

Be  courteous  and  do  him  no  harm. 
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So  a  broad  stretch  of  hill  and  of  valley, 
With  rocks,  with  bad  soil  and  good. 

Was  gained  by  the  will  of  the  great  chief ; 
And  where  wigwams  had  stood 

Eose  the  simple  log-cabin  or  frame  house. 
The  home  of  the  pioneer. 

With  its  work,  its  pleasures,  its  frolics. 


The  center  of  health, 


of  good  cheer. 


Just  two  hundred  years  have  passed  by  it 

Since  that  town  was  founded  there— 
The  town  with  the  lake  of  crystal, 

With  the  cool,  refreshing  air. 
With  hills  of  green  for  a  setting, 

With  land  to  work  and  till ; 
With  the  cheerful  hum  of  the  workshop 

And  the  busy  whir  of  the  mill. 


Oak  tree  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Carl 
G.  Johnson,  grown  from  an  acorn 
from  Connecticut's  famous  Char- 
ter Oak. 


Two    centuries !     and    in    the 
meantime 
A  nation^s  life  was  bought; 
And  then  with  brothers'  blood 

In  unity  was  wrought. 
The  little  town  was  courageous, 
Always  doing  more  than  her 
share ; — 
Nathan  Hale  and  lesser  heroes 
Firmly  stood  forth  to  do  and 
to  dare. 

Heroes  of  peace  are  not  want- 
ing— 
Justice    Root    and    Lorenzo 
Dow, 
Many  men  of  uprightness  and 
honor. 
The  pride  of  the  town,  then 
and  now. 

x\nd   to-day,   as   we   look   o'er 
that  village, 
Named  for  the  one  'cross  the 
sea, 
It  seems  to  extend  hearty  wel- 
come 
To  you,  from  old  Coventry. 
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TOWN   OFFICERS,    1912. 

(1)  John  H.  Reynolds,  First  Selectman;  (2)  Arthur  B.  Porter,  Select- 
man; (3)  George  Rosebrooks,  Selectman;  (4)  Perkins  L.  Lathrop,  Repre- 
sentative; (5)  J.  Montgomery  White,  Representative;  (6)  John  S.  Champlin, 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer;  (7)  George  H.  Robertson,  Judge  of  Probate. 
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OFFICIALS    FOR   THE   TOWN   FOR   OLD   HOME  WEEK. 

(1)  Dr.  William  L.  Higgins,  President;  (2)  Addison  Kingsbury,  Treas- 
urer; (3)  Charles  W.  Lee,  Vice-president;  (4)  Curtis  Dean,  Secretary  and 
Historian;   (5)  Miss  Ruth  A.  Higgins,  Poetess. 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES  FOR  COVENTRY'S  BICENTENNIAL. 

(1)  Henry  F.  Parker,  Hospitality  Committee;  (2)  John  M.  Wood,  Decor- 
ating Committee;  (3)  De  Witt  Kingsbury,  Finance  Committee;  (4)  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Wood,  Relics  Committee;  (5)  Ernest  H.  Woodworth,  Parade 
Committee. 
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OFFICIAL    PROGRAM 

FOR  OLD  HOME  WEEK 
Sunday,  August  25th 

Okder  of  Exercises^  First  Congregational  Church,   South 
Coventry,  Conn. 

10.45  A.  M. :     Organ  Voluntary. 
Doxology. 

Invocation,  Eev.  D.  F.  Dodd. 
Hymn  248,  "0  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past." 
Responsive  Eeading. 
Solo,  R.  A.  Storrs. 
Scripture    Lesson,    Luke  XII,    22-40,    Rev.    H.    M. 

Bartlett. 
Prayer. 
Offering. 
Anthem. 
Sermon,  Psalms  LXXVII  10-12,  ^'Life  in  the  Old 

Church,"  Rev.  Nestor  Light. 
Prayer,  Rev.  H.  M.  Bartlett. 
Hymn    1019,    "0   Where   Are   Kings   and   Empires 

Now?" 
Benediction. 

7.30  P.  M. :     Service  of  Worship  and  Song. 
Soloist,  W.  A.  Tucker. 
Scripture  Lesson,  Isaiah  LI,  1-6. 

8.00  p.  M. :  "Congregationalism  in  Connecticut,"  illustrated  by 
numerous  stereopticon  pictures  of  persons,  places, 
churches  and  historic  landmarks,  Rev.  Sherrod 
SoULE,  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  Connecti- 
cut. 

Monday,  August  26th 

North  Coventry  Congregational  Church. 

8.00p.m.:  a  Cantata,  "The  Haymakers,"  by  local  talent; 
Charles  W.  Lee^  Director. 
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Tuesday,  August  27th 

Bi-Centennial  Celebration  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
South  Coventry,  Conn. 

9.00  a.  m.  :  Devotional  Services,  led  by  Eev.  George  W. 
Christie. 

9.30  a.  m.  :     Eoll  Call  of  the  Church. 

Letters  from  absent  members. 
Letters  from  former  pastors. 

11.00  A.  M. :     ''The  First  Hundred  Years,"  Eev.  Nestor  Light. 

12.00  M. :         Luncheon  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Church.  ' 

2.00  p.  M. :     Devotional  Services,  led  by  Eev.  D.  F.  Dodd. 

2.15  p.  M. :     Historical  Papers  : 

The  Meeting  Houses,  William  J.  Wilson,  Jr. 

The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  Miss  Hannah  B.  Potter. 

The    Sunday    School,    Miss    GtErtrude    MacFar- 

LAND. 

The   Work   of  the   Women  of  the   Church,   Miss 

EUTH   A.    HiGGINS. 

3.15  p.  M. :     Bi-Centennial  Poem,  Forrest  Morgan. 

3.45  p.  M. :     ''The  Second  Hundred  Years,"  Eev.  Nestor  Light. 

7.00  p.  M. :     Devotional  Services,  led  by  Eev.  H.  M.  Bartlett. 

7.15  p.  M. :  Addresses :  Eev.  D.  F.  Dodd  representing  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South  Coventry;  Eev.  H.  M.  Bartlett 
representing  the  Second  Congregational  Church, 
North  Coventry;  Eev.  John  J.  Lockett  repre- 
senting the  Congregational  Church,  Andover. 

8.00  p.  M. :     Address,  Eev.   Asher  Anderson,  D.   D.,   Secretary 
National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches. 
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Tuesday,  August  27th— Continued 

Committees  in  Chakge  of  Church  Celebration. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Eev.  Nestor  Light  Wm.  L.  Higgins,  M.  D. 

Hon.  Addison  Kingsbury  Curtis  Dean^  Esq. 

Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Kingsbury  Mr.  John  M.  Wood 

Mr.  Eoyal  H.  Rose 

Relics  Committee. 

Mr.  De  Witt  Kingsbury  Miss  Hattie  Albro 

Mrs.  Van  R.  Bennett 

Decoration  Committee 
The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 

Entertain7nent  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Association. 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Wood  Mrs.  Marvin  P.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Harmon  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Latimer  Mrs.  Theron  E.  Dunham 

Wednesday,  August  28th 

Exercises  at  North  Coventry. 

10.00  A.  M. :     Music,  Hebron  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

10.30  A.  M. :     Invocation,  Rev.  H.  R.  Hoisington. 
Music. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Rev.  H.  M.  Bartlett. 
Music. 

Historical  Address,  Rev.  Leon  H.  Austin. 
Music. 

12-2    P.M.:     Lunch   and    Social   Hour,   with   music   bv   Fife   and 
Drum  Corps. 

2.00  P.  M. :     Short  speeches  and  toasts  by  residents  of  the  town  and 
visiting  friends.     Charles  W.  Lee,  Toastmaster. 
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Thursday,  August  29th 

Town  Histoeical  Exeecises  at  South  Coventry. 

9.00  A.  M. :     Music,  Hebron  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

10.00  A.  M. :     Invocation,  Eev.  Leon  H.  Austin. 
Music. 
Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  William 

L.  HiGGINS. 

Music. 

Eeading  of  letter  from  His  Excellency,  Governor 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 
Greetings  from  the   State,  by  His   Honor,  Lieut.- 

GovERNOR  D.  L.  Blakeslee. 
Greetings    from    Coventry,    England,    letter    from 

Mayor  W.  F.  Wyley. 
Greetings  from  Yale  University. 
Address  by  Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale^  Jr.,  of 

Union   College,   Schenectady,   N.   Y.,   and   Judge 

Carl  Foster,  of  Bridgeport. 

12-2  P.  M. :       Social  hour,  with  music  by  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

2.00  P.  M. :     Historical  Address,  Curtis  Dean. 

Original  Poem,  Miss  Ruth  A.  Higgins. 

Weber  Quartette. 

History  of  the  Manufacturing  Interests  of  Coventry, 

Hon.  Addison  Kingsbury. 
Short  sketches  of  some  of  the  old  residents  of  the 

town,  Henry  F.  Parker. 
Addresses    from    citizens    of    the    town    and    from 

visitors. 
Singing,  ^^America,"  led  by  the  Town  Choir. 

8.00  p.  M. :  Cantata,  "The  Haymakers,"  by  local  talent  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church;  Charles  W.  Lee, 
Director. 

Friday,  August  30th 

9.00  A.  M. :  Music  by  the  Baltic  Brass  Band,  the  Hebron  Fife 
and  Drum  Corps,  and  the  Nathan  Hale  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps. 

11.00  A.  M. :     Parade. 

2.00  p.  M. :     Ball  game  and  sports  of  various  kinds. 

8.00  P.  M. :     Fireworks. 
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Saturday,  August  31st 

Family  Eeunions,  Picnics,  and  Visits  to  Historic  Places. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  visitor  some  of  the  places  of  historic 
interest  are  listed  below : 


Nathan  Hale  Cemetery:  Nathan 
Hale  Monument. 

Site  of  old  grist  mill,  and  old  mill- 
stone. 

Site  of  First  Congregational  Church. 

Site  of  the  old  Academy. 

Old   training  ground. 

Old  Methodist  Church,  later  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Royal   Manning  Tavern. 

Manning  Store. 

Perkins  Rose's  Store. 

Old  Brick  Schoolhouse. 

Site  of  Samuel  Burchard's  house, 
probably   the  first  house. 

Former  home  of  Rev.  Chauncey 
Booth. 


Lorenzo  Dow's  birthplace. 

Pomeroy  Tavern. 

Mason's  Cotton  Mill. 

John  Boynton's  Machine  Shop. 

Old  Foundry. 

Old  Cotton  Mill. 

Site  of  the  Strong  homestead,  prob- 
able birthplace  of  Nathan  Hale's 
mother. 

Jesse  Root's  house. 

Jeremiah  Ripley's  house. 

Old  Toll  Gate. 

Hale  Homestead. 

Offspring  of  Charter  Oak. 

Harlan  Page  house. 

Crowley  house,  where  first  Catholic 
services  were  held. 

Old  tavern  near  Mansfield  Depot, 
where   Washington   once   stopped. 


Collections  of  material  of  historic  interest  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  South  Coventry  and 
in  the  Chapel  at  North  Coventry. 


The  oldest  male  inhabitant,  Mr. 
Henry  Case,  born  March  20, 
1823,  and  so  89  years  old. 


The  oldest  female  inhabitant,  Mrs. 
Fanny  Brewster,  born  March 
20,  1819,  and  so  93  years  old. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  TO  ARRANGE  PLANS 

FOR  "OLD  HOME  WEEK '^  IN  COVENTRY, 

AUGUST  25th  TO  31st,  1912 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee 

President,  William  L.  Higgins 
Vice-president,  Chakles  W.  Lee 
Secretary,  Curtis  Dean 
Treasurer,  Addison  Kingsbury 

Program  Committee 

John  H.  Reynolds,  Chairman  Charles  R.  Hall 

Louis  A.  Kingsbury  Mrs.  John  M.  Wood 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  Loomis 

Music  Committee 

Charles  W.  Lee,  Chairman  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Lucy  Haven  John  M.  Wood 

Duncan  F.  Dodd 

Parade  Committee 

Ernest  H.  Wood  worth.  Chairman        Gilbert  Storrs 
Henry  C.  Walker  Louis  M.  Phillips 

William  A.  Wolfe 

■    Placarding  Committee 
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Poem  Read  August  27,  1912 

in  the  First  Congregational  Church 

South  Coventry,  Conn. 

BY    FORREST   MORGAN. 

In  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Organization  of  the  Church 
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'MOTHER  of  six  generations,  and  fertile  as  ever  of  womb,        / 
Forever  refiiiing  the  cradle  to  balance  the  toll  of  the  tomb. 
Unceasing  the  file  of  the  ages,  the  dimpled,  the  bronzed,  and 

the  gray. 
Like  a  tropical  tree  with  its  fruitage  at  once  from  the  bud  to 

decay ; 
Fresh  dreams  of  your  children's  achievements,  fresh  conflicts 

to  watch  in  their  prime, 
Fresh  graves  where  the  dreams  and  the  conflicts  are  ended — or 

ended  for  time; 
With  lines  graven  deep  on  your  memory,  but  none  on  the  heart 

or  the  brow. 
The  zest  and  the  mettle  of  living  unchanged  from  your  birth 

until  now;  — 
On  this  day  of  renewal  of  loyalties,  owning  your  title  to  ours, 
Take  our  hands  and  retrace  with  us  thoughtwise  the  road 
of  your  ten-score  of  years, 
With  its  flints  and  its  turfage  to  tread  on,  its  fringing  of  thorns 

and  of  flowers. 
Its  guerdons  of  laurels  and  crosses,  its  laughters  and  salt- 
ness  of  tears. 

Peace  was  your  birthright  and  breath  in  a  world  that  was  bleed- 
ing with  strife, 

Titanic  ambition  and  empire  in  grapple  for  lordship  or  life: 

Where  the  Mogul,  untaught  by  the  storm  his  fanatical  sire  had 
upblown, 

Btruck  fiercely  at  Sikh  and  Mahratta  to  rescue  his  crumbling 
throne;  (1) 

(1)  Aurung^ebe,  Mogul  emperor  of  India,  who  died  1707,  had  at- 
tempted to  stamp  out  all  worship  but  the  Mohammedan;  the  result 
was  a  general  rebellion  of  the  patriots  of  native  Hindu  religions, 
headed  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  northwest  and  the  Mahrattas  in  the  south, 
•which  broke  the  empire  in  pieces,  ruined  the  prosperity  of  India  by 
three  generations  of  devastating  wars,  and  through  the  rivalry  of 
French  and'  English  for  trade  privileges  created  the  English  domin- 
ion there. 


Where  by  Muscovite  hands  at  PuUava  the  lion-like  Swede  was 

undone, 
And  Mazeppa's  last  ride  cost  the  princedom  his    first    in    its 

nakedness  won;   (2) 
Where   the   glory   of   France   lay   in   ashes,   a   trophy   of   Marl- 
borough's might, 
And    Louis's    long    day-dream    of    conquest    had    vanished    like 

dreams  of  the  night;    (3) 
W^here  closer  at  home  on  the  border  the  Indian  and  Gaul  were 

allied 
To  keep  the  vast  wilderness  desert  and  beat  back  the  England- 

ers'  tide — (4) 
The  midnight  assault,  and  the  slaughter  from  infant  to  patriarch 

hoar. 
And  torn  from  the  dead  and  the  living,  the  scalp-tressos  dripping 

with  gore, 
While  the  swirl  of  the  flames  in  the  cabin,  the  shots,  and  the 

savages'  yell. 
With  the   shrieks  of  the   captives  in  torture,   were  blent   in  a 

music  for  hell. 
But  you,  in  the  quiet  that  brooded  like  sleep  on  the  tenantless 

wild, 
Unharmed  and  unmenaced  the  worker,  undreaded  the  straying 

of  child. 
Stood   heir   to   the   clearance   that   Mason   long   since   from   his 

peril  had  drawn, 
When  the  fate  of  the  Pequot  more  redly  illumined  the  glow  of 

the  dawn;  — 

(2)  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by  his  amazing-  energy  and  heroic 
courage  and  tenacity,  aided  by  the  splendid  military  machine  created 
by  his  predecessors,  had  kept  his  little  kingdom  one  *of  the  great 
dominating-  European  powers  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  first  made 
it;  but  invading  Russia  in  1709,  Peter  the  Great  crushed  his  army  at 
Pultava  and  drove  him  into  exile  in  Turkey.  His  ally,  Mazeppa, 
hetman  of  the  Ukraine  Cossacks,  had  been  page  to  a  Polish  noble- 
man, who  in  revenge  for  an  intrigue  with  his  wife  had  the  youth, 
bound  naked  to  a  wild  horse  which  was  then  set  loose;  rescued  at  the 
point  of  death  by  Cossacks,  he  became  prince  of  their  land;  but 
they  refused  to  follow  him  in  his  alliance  with  Charles,  who  had 
promised  him  an  independent  king-ship,  and  after  the  deteat  he  too 
went  into  exile,  and  shortly  died. 

(3)  The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession— beg-un  1701.  formally  closed 
1713-14— was  cavised  jointly  by  Louis  XIV.'s  grrasping-  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  grandson  in  defiance  of  his  solemn  engagements,  his 
ag-gressions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  his  attempt  to  keep  a  back-fire 
alive  in  England  by  recognizing-  the  Old  Pretender  as  king.  It 
broug-ht  France  to  extreme  distress  and  hvimiliation.  The  most 
famous  battle  was  Blenheim,  where  the  French  commander-in-chief 
was  captured  and  three-fourths  of  his  army  killed  or  taken.  The 
leading-  anti-French  commanders  were  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene   of  Savoy. 

(4)  English  and  French  government  policy  was  alike  in  this; 
both  wished  to  restrict  settlement  to  the  East  and  keep  the  West 
as  a  fur  preserve.  But  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  free  English 
communities  made  their  government  helpless  to  enforce  the  policy; 
while  the  despotic  meddling  French  paternalism  made  their  settlers 
few  and  slow  of  spread  except  as  Indianized  bush-rangers.  For  the 
same  reason  the  natural  French  tools  were  Indians  trj'ing  to  slaughter 
out  the  English  advance;  the  English  had  no  French  advance  to 
employ  them  against.      See  note  17. 


That  red  foreign  scourge  of  red  natives,  whose  awe  was  on  them 

and  on  pale, 
Till  the  white,  not  for  vengeance  but  safety,  flung  musket  and 

torch  in  the  scale.  (5) 
And  thus,  where  the  noises  and  silence  alike  had  been  vibrant 

with  fear, 
Lest  death  might  be  lurking  in  ambush,  the  arrow  or  tomahawk 

near, — 
Where  the  Nipmuck  who  bent  to  the  berries,  or  tended  his  line 

or  his  snare,  (6) 
Thought  each  crackle  or  rustle  or  shadow  a  stir  of  the  -fiend 

in  his  lair, — 
Your  solitudes   harbored  no  skulkers,  the  land   was  as   waste 

from  the  Flood; 
The  lords  of  the  distance  were  brethren,  with  purpose  far  other 

than  blood. 
Naught  boded  the  brushing  of  leaves  as  the  fawn  or  its  trackers 

might  pass. 
The  twig  the  raccoon  snapped  in  climbing,  the  baby-  bear's  paw 

on  the  grass. 
The  scurry  of  rabbit  or  woodchuck,  the  plash  of  the  otter  or 

mink, 
The  whir  of  the  quail  or  the  partridge,  the  wade  of  the  heron 

to  drink; 
Glad  the  scolding  of  jay  or  of  squirrel,  the  whippoorwill's  sad- 
dening cry, 
Softer  even  the  snarl  of  the  wild-cat  or  howl  of  the  wolf  at  the 
sky. 

Your  home  was  a  region  of  beauty  as  fair  as  a  wildness  might 

be; 
Its  heart  the  lone  gem  of  the  forest,  with  deeps  like  the  deeps 

of  the  sea, — 
Fed   by   far   secret  waters  that  search    out  the    flaws   in    the 

adamant  sills,  (7) 
Its  body  of  rippling  silver  unveiled  on  its  couch  in  the  hills. 
And,  craving  to  love  and  remember  though  fate  for  a  season 

might  freeze, 

(5)  May  26  (O.  S.),  1637.  The  Pequots  were  foreig-ners  in  Con- 
necticut as  much  as  the  Emglish,  having  come  from  beyond  the 
Hudson  but  few  years  earlier;  had  no  rights  whatever  in  the  land, 
having  merely  dispossessed  the  former  inhabitants  by  force  and 
terrorized  other  tribes  around;  and  were  making  the  Connecticut 
valley,  far  outside  their  district,  untenantable  for  the  white  settlers 
by  murder  and  torture.  The  whites  had  provoked  retaliation,  but 
Mason's  expedition  was  a  necessity  for  their  existence. 

(6)  _^The  Nipmucks,  small  waneTering  families  with  no  common 
chief  or  body,  were  the  only  users— it  is  a.  misuse  of  language  to  say 
occupants — of  the  Coventry  lands  then,  and  subject  to  Pequot  raids. 
By  1712  they  had  practically  disappeared,  and  were  not  considered  in 
"^Joshua's"  moonshine  deed  of  a  district  none  of  his  tribe  probably 
ever  set   foot   in. 

(7)  Lake  Wangumbaug,  like  Superior,  is  on  the  top  of  its  water- 
shed, and  surface  drainage  into  it  negligible.  Its  waters  must 
come  mainly  through  underground  channels,  probably  melting  snows 
from  the  White  Mountains. 


Holding  close  in  its  worshipping  bosom  the  image  of  sky  and 

of  trees. 
Around  it  the  woodland  of  monarchs  undraggled  by  creeping 

or  mean;    (8) 
Below,  the  broad  vale  where  its  daughter  was  glimpsed  through 

the  covert  of  green. 
Brimming  up  its  brief  span  with  a  riot  of  varying  revel  and 

play, 
Now  mad-racing  torrent,  now  whirlpool,  now  leap  and  a  shatter 

of  spray,  (9) 
Far  descending  through  dale  and  from  ledges  till  out  on  the 

meadow  and  forth 
To  merge  with  its  ampler  comrade  that  flows  from  the  fens  of 

the  north,   (10) 
Sweet  intervales  notching  its  borders,  and  springlets  of  ice  on 

the  bank 
Where  trout  lay  in  shade  from  the  sun-blaze,  and  haymakers 

blessed  as  they  drank;   (11) 
And  the  trees  its  companions  were  latticed  with  vines  and  their 

clusters  of  red, 
Where  the  wayfarer  sat  In  the  saddle  and  plucked  the  festoons 

overhead,  (12) 

No  choice  was  allowed  you  by  Nature's  own  law,  though  her 
lover  demurs. 

But  to  ravage  that  beauty  for  planting  a  nobler  forest  .than  hers. 

Her  soft  glades  were  mocked  by  the  clearings,  the  jags  of  the 
brand  and  the  axe, 

The  plow  through  the  turf  and  the  mosses  left  never  a  bloom 
in  its  tracks; 

For  the  nests  in  the  branches  and  grasses,  ungraceful  the  dwell- 
ings you  gave. 

But  never  dismantled  by  winter  all  bleak  as  the  tempest  might 
rave. 

And  the  life  that  now  mastered  or  preyed  on  the  life  that  had 
long  held  its  reign, 

(8)  The  forests  when,  the  whites  came  were  not  mediocre  trees 
filledl  In  with  underbrush,  but  mostly  larg-e  stems  with  clear  space9 
between.  The  forest  battles  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the  Revolution 
were  fought  In  such  spaces. 

(9)  The  old  grist-mill  pri\ilege,  the  second  on  the  brook,  still  rep- 
resents best  what  must  have  been  the  natural  conditions.  See  note  15. 

(10)  The  source  of  the  Willimantic  Is  the  swamps  at  the  State 
line  with  Massachusetts.  I  have  more  than  once  In  youth  relieved 
the  wretchedness  of  a  night's  stay  In  the  hovel  that  passed  for  the 
N.  L.  N.  station  at  Palmer,  by  walking-  the  nine  miles  down  to  the 
line  and  watching  the  seepage  grow  Into  a  stream. 

(11)  I  have  seen  a  most  covetable  trout  In  the  spring  basin  at  tha 
river  edfee  of  my  grandfather's  farnx!  This  spring  was  (is)  a  poetic- 
ally Ideal  gift  of  nature;  covered,  by  the  risen  stream  except  in  sum- 
mer, just  when  needed.      I  have  anticipated  thie  haymakers  a  little. 

(12)  My  grandfather,  Mason  Morgan,  told  me  that  when  in  1816 
he  came  with  his  bride  on  a  pillion  behind  him  from  their  native 
town  of  Scotland,  to  their  new  home  in  Coventry,  through  what  Is 
now  the  main  street  of  Willimantic,  but  which  was  then  an  unin- 
habited! swamp,   they  had  done  this. 


In  which  none  mattered  aught  to  its  fellows  unless  to  be  slayer 

or  slain. 
The  tooth  and  the  claw  matched  in  race  to  the  death  with  the 

foot  or  the  wing, — 
Your  life  was  of  that   which   Creation's  developing  aim   is   to 

bring: 
The  many  concentred  in  oneness  yet  each  keeping  racily  each, 
One  body  in  action  whose  organs  the  will    of    the    many  can 

reach. 
One  good  and  one  harm  in  whatever  shall  touch  on  the  fortunes 

of  all. 
One  heart  for  each  townsman's  affliction,  one  brain  to  respond 

to  the  call. 
One  love   and   one  pride,  one  resolve,   for  the   name  and  the 

fame  of  the  town. 
One  spring  of  self-sacrifice  welling  if  fortune  is  weighting  it 

down. 

Heart  of  hearts  in  that  life  of  New  EJngland,  without  which  no 

soul  of  the  band 
Would   have   deemed   their   assemblage   a   unit   or   other  than 

camped  on  "the  land. 
Though  the  meadows,  the  springs,   and   the  glades  held  their 

senses  engrossed  in  the  search, 
As  the  simplest  act  of  their  natures  they  banded  their  souls  la 

a  church: 
The  church  was  the  town  in  its  guise  as  a  concord  of  vassals 

of  Christ, 
Nor  a  town  but  a  realm  whose  one  Ruler  for  all  its  direction 

sufficed.  (13) 
The   temple   was   rude   in   its   shaping,   but  in   it   the   glory  of 

Heaven 
Shone  down  on  the  gathered  believers  that  mystical  day  in  the 

seven. 
To  that  centre  flowed  all  that  was  best,  round  that  centre  re- 
volved what  meant  most. 
Since  the  meaning  of  life  is  its  outcome  at  once  with  the  one 

and  the  host. 
Hound  it  played  the  humanities  also  which  Heaven's  design  is 

to  yield: 
Dear  meeting  with  neighbors  that  paid  for  the  long  lonely  days 

in  the  field. 
The  glances  of  lover  and  sweetheart  not  chilled  by  demureness 

of  face. 
The  plans  for  enjoyment  or  welfare  not  checked  by  divineness 

of  place, 
The  music  that  freed  its  creators  an  hour  from  the  weight  of 

their  load, 
TJie^thoughts  and  the  knowledge  of  great  ones  whenever  they 

brightened  your  road. 

(13)  Each  church,  that  is.  entirely  independent  of  any  outside  con- 
trol; even  its  membersliip  in  and  obedience  to  the  general  associa- 
tion being-  wholly  at  will. 


Its  place  in  the  heart  of  your  children  was  grateful  and  tender 
regard : 

Without  it  the  roundness  of  living  from  all  of  your  flock  had  been, 
barred.   (14) 

The  grim  Juggernaut  which  the  modern  delights  to  portray  as^ 
its  like, 

Embodied  of  gloom  and  oppression  with  thunderbolt  lifted  to 
strike, 

"With  reluctant  and  bored  congregations  who  dared  not  refuse- 
to  attend, 

Detesting  the  advent  of  Sunday  and  "sighing  relief  at  its  end. 

Is  the -myth  of  an  age  with  more  pleasures,  more  knowledge, — 
not  all  without  grief, — ■ 

For  good  or  for  ill  unsubmissive  besotted  with  scorn  or  belief^ 

In  the  shade  of  that  double  allegiance,  a  guard  and  inspirer  ot 

toil. 
Like  the   wild   things   in   shade   of  the   forest,   the  higher   life 

teemed  on  the  soil. 
In    laughing    abundance    the    children    trooped    forth    to    their 

chores  or  their  games, 
And  beatified  parents  gazed  after,  elate  in  their  realized  aims. 
The  sway  and  the  wonder  of  sex-charm,  the  sweetness  of  mating, 

and  home. 
Came  new  to  each  soul  as  it  blossomed,  queen  Venus  afresh. 

from  the  foam; 
For  all  things  are  new  in  their  utterness  once  and  but  once  in 

each  life, 
And  the  universe  centres  unparcelled  around  every  husband  and 

wife. 
So  children   grown  lovers  and  parents  continued   the  links  of. 

the  chain. 
And    children   grown    stalwart   took   on    them   the    batt'es   and. 

burdens  and  pain, 
And  those  who  had  borne  them  gave  over  the  reins  to  the  flush. 

of  their  zeal, 
And  tired  and  broken  passed  onward  as  water  that  falls  from. 

the  wheel.   (15) 
The  houses  grew  trimmer  and  fuller,  activities  wider  of  range. 
Minds  richer  of  stores  and  of  training — yet  never  at  depths  diii 

they  change: 
Not  less  than  when  reading  of  entrails  was  summit  of  statesman- 
like -skill 

(14)  Club,  music  hall  and  school,  lecture  hall,  the  one  social  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  relig-ious  centre  in  this  early  sparse  farm  life. 
The  current  commiseration  of  the  people  for  having  to  attend  it  is- 
wasted  and  ignorant. 

(15)  No  South  Coventry  child  of  the  mid-century  can  fail  to  re- 
member the  huge  dark  old  oaken  overshot  wheel  on  the  grist-mill 
privilege,  an  endless  fascination,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  from  the 
village  to  the  lake;  the  water  plunging  with  terrific  speed  from  the 
square  open  raceway  into  its  broad  buckets,  and  having  done  its- 
work,  falling  into  the  tail-race  andl  passing  onward— only  here  to  d-o 
more  work  a  little  further  on!  Yet  may  we  not  hope  that  this  is. 
just  as  truly  the   case  with  human   life? 
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Is   the  faith  in  some   magical    life-rule    instinct    in    humanity 
still.  (16) 

You  were  part  of  that  greatest  in  moment  of  struggles   with 

records  for  proof, 
Half  the  continent  held  in  the  balance  for  civilization's  behoof, 
Or  a  handful  of  savages,  thinning  with  barrenness,  famine,  and 

slaughter, 
Sprinkled  thinly  with  outposts  as  barren  of  France's  unvitalized 

daughter;   (17) 
When  their  massacres  deepened  to  war  that  no  courtly  evasions 

could  smother, 
And  Louisbourg  tattght  the  provincials  their  peership  in  arms 

with  their  mother; 
And  the  desperate  strife  of  the  closing,  the  savage  alliance  a 

wreck. 
From  the  mournful  Acadian  drama  to  past  the  twin  chiefs  at 

Quebec. 
Nor  that  seven  years'  warfare  was  hardest  or  closest  that  called 

for  your  aid : 
Soon  again  in  a  seven  years'  conflict  the  fate  of  the  continent 

stayed; 
The  old  victors  whose  life  was  its  future,  the  victors  an  ocean. 

away, 
Strove  the  ones  for  their  fullness  of  manhood,  the  others  for 

fullness  of  sway. 
Till    our   country    had   gasped    into    being,    though    still    in    its 

chrysalis  curled, 
TJnspread  and  undreamed-of  the  wings  that  were  soon  to  o'er- 

shadow  the  world. 
To  that  conflict  you  gave  of  your  noblest,  and  one  who  was  not 

to  return 
Set  5'our  name  in  the  list  of  immortals  while  patriot  memories 

burn.  (18) 
And  dreamwise  the  years  slipped  behind  you,  and  wars  at  your 

gate  or  afar 
Were  as  ripples  that  ruffle  a  river  whose  current  flows  deep  ta 

the  bar; 
Till  the  one  most  unselfish  in  motive  called  forth  the  last  drops 

of  your  heart, 


(16)  The  space  left  vacant  in  the  average  mind  by  loss  of  religi- 
ons dogma  is  largely  filled  in,  not  by  superior  reason,  but  by  vulgar 
weeds  of  superstition  formerly  kept  under,  as  oaks  are  replaced  by 
scrub.  We  are  mostly  in  reasoning  processes  the  twins  of  the  cave 
men;  the  difference  is  only  in  tools  and  dialect. 

(17)  See  note  4.  A  permanent  French  victory.  If  conceivable, 
wouM  have  kept  the  AVest  uncolonized  for  centuries;  even  their 
forts  remained  mostly  mere  garrisons  without  settlements  growing; 
arourd  them.  The  present  swarming  of  French  Canada  is  a  special 
crusade  dfue  precisely  to  the  old  defeat.  It  is  true  that  such  a  vic- 
tory is  not  conceivable;  a  fresh  war  with  the  new  United  States 
would  soon  have  broken  down  the  barrier. 

(IS)  Nathan  Hale  was  one  of  over  100  sent  from  some  4O0  adults 
in  the  town. 


And  household  on  household  stood  bravely  and  watched  their 

last  pillar  depart. 
Not  in  all  the  broad  lands  of  the  Union  supremer  devotion  gave 

sign: 
No  turn  of  the  draft-wheel  was  needed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 

your  line.  (19) 
The  city  of  shades  at  the  lakeside  made  room  for  their  brothers 

and  sons, 
And  far  to  the  southward  slept  others  unheeding  the  roar  of 

the  guns. 

So  the  purpose  of  God  has  been  honored  whatever  the  field  he 

has  shown, 
And  the  g'are  of  the  field  or  the  action  is  none  of  his  tests  for 

his  own. 
But  the  world  asks  for  loftier  tree-tops  than  grow  in  the  heart 

of  the  grove; 
For  pinions  unfolded  from  nesting  and  free  of  the  heavens  to 

rove; 
For  leaders  of  thought  or  of  action  that  anchor  the  good  of 

today,         '    *       ^ 
Or  open  new  paths  for  tomorrow  or  chart  the  new  pits  on  the 

way. 
Its  eyes  see  alone  the  few  summits  that  vantage  the  troops  on 

the  crest. 
That  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  dawning  or  hold  the  last  glint 

from  the  west. 
Bcarce  even  a  triumph  in  unison  such  as  it  singly  admires 
Can  wean  for  a  moment  the  glances  that  worship  the  towering 

spires. 
Yet  the  heart  even  here  has  its  portion  in  fixing  the  worth  o5 

its  dole: 
Defense  and  lenrichment  of  bodies  are  matched  by  uplifting  of 

soul; 
Nor  the  mind  is  more  swift  in  exultance  at  adding  new  realms 

to  its  span 
Than  the  heart  in  its  transport  of  kinship  with  self-immolation 

for  man. 
Or  its  deep  recognition  that  he  who  enkindles  half-smoldering 

lives 
Is   as  worthy  a  niche  in  the  temple  as  guard  or  adorner  of 

hives. 
A  country's  best  work  is  the  splendor  of  passion  the  patriot 

feels; 
And    one    carcase    outvalues     another    for  what    of    divine    it 

conceals. 
From  our  past  where  the  outlines  are  blended,  the  voices  are 

lost  in  the  choir, 
Two  figures  stand  clear  to  the  vision,  alike  but  in   spirits  of 

fire; 

(19)  All  the  Coventry  quotas  for  the  Civil  War,  amounting  <I 
think,  to  well  above  300,  or  two-thirds  of  its  entire  voting  lis*,  were 
more  than  filled  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
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Two   voices   sound   over   the    chasm,    the    one    with    a   clarion 

peal, 
The  other  with  struggling  phrases  that  hide  what  they  ought 

to  reveal. 

The  voices  and  hearts  of  our  country  have  joined  in  a  tender 

acclaim 
Of  the  hero  who  found  on  the  gallows  the  purest  attainment  of 

fame; 
Who,   graced   with   all   gifts   and   all   promise   for   scaling   the 

heights  of  success, 
A  brain   and   a  heart  that  his   fellows   united   to   plaudit   and 

bless, 
The   orator    full   from    the    scholar,    surpassing    in    vigor    of 

limb,  (20) 
The  idol  of  women  yet  also  of  men  who  forgave  it  to  him. 
High  power  in  his  country  before  him,  a  lure  to  ambition  and 

hope. 
The  duty  to  live  urged  upon  him  as  strong  with  its  perils  to 

cope. 
Obeyed  the  harsh  duty  close  to  him  and  ventured  his  life  on 

the  cast, 
Nor  sorrowed  except  that  the  giving  must  needs   be  his  one 

and  his  last. 
But  his  gift  was  more  massive  in  value  than  aught  he  could 

know  or  suppose: 
From  ours  to   the   sea  of  the   sunset,   the   Gulf  to  the  Innuit 

snows. 
The  millions  who  owe  to  that  country  their  hope  of  excelling  the 

brutes 
Are  taught  by  his  word  and  example  they  owe  it  the  best  of 

their  fruits. 
And  so  long  as  the  banner  that  marks  it  shall  billow  its  folds 

on  the  gale, 
The    swell    of  the   heart   for   that    banner   will   mount   at   the 

mention  of  Hale. 
His  shaft  on  the  hill  is  our  glory,  our  seal  to  a  phare  in  his 

praise ; 
Be  ours  too,  in  payment,   first  share  in   the  lesson  his   story: 

conveys. 

And  the  prophet  whose  duplicate  mantle  went  nigh  to  extinguish 

his  torch, 
The  eye  like  Ithuriel's  spear-head,  the  tongue  that  could  wither 

and  scorch — 
What  words  can  revest  his  tradition  with  flesh  and  his  secret  of 

force. 


(20)  Hale,  1756-76,  was  a  six-footer  and  a  noted  athlete.  I  had 
from  my  grandfather,  born  only  fourteen  years  after  Hale's  death, 
a  fact  not  set  down  in  any  biographies:  that  Hale  was  the  only  man 
in  the  county  who  could  sit  in  a  flour  barrel  and  lift  himself  out 
with  his  hands, 
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Dissect  the  uncouth  human  dynamo,  trace  back  the  bolt  to  its- 
source? 
A  sloven  in  garments  and  manners,  unschooled  in  the   learn- 
ing of  books, 
Repellent  to  churchly  decorum  at  once  by  his  words  and  his- 

lookS; 
Barred  out  from  the  service  of  Jesus  for  years  of  consummate 

distrust, 
Disowned  and  pursued   by   an   uproar  of  mingled   dismay  and 

disgust, 
Yet  doing  Christ's  work  where  the  others  were  ba'kef^  by  the  cult 

of  their  taste, 
And  healing  the  sick  and  the  itching  while  they  healed  the  well 

and  the  chaste, 
Arousing  the   nerve   of  the  torpid   and   showing  new   joys   to- 

the  bad, 
Piercing  under  the  hide  of  the  callous  and  cowing  the  bully  and 

Cad, 
Forerunner   of   Booth    and    his   Army    in    viewing  his  problem. 

afresh, 
Not  to  "leave  the  good  tunes  to  the  Devil''  (21)   but  purchase 

the  soul  by  the  flesh. 
Crowds   whose   Saviour  had   not   for  a  decade  been   else   thaa 

forgot  or  blasphemed 
Awoke  to   remember  and   worship   and   blush  for  the  vi'eness 

they  dreamed.  (22) 
No  column  proclaims  our  remembrance,  but  Dow  can  dispense 

with  the  form—* 
No  chill  to  his  memory  threatens  while  work  for  his  clients  is 

warm. 

Nor  these  all  the  leaders  your  loins  have  brought  forth  to  be 
engines  of  fate: 

The  lawgiver,  soldier,  and  wearer  of  ermine  that  pillared  the 
State,   (23) 

The  maker  and  chief  of  a  commonwealth  huger  though  not  in  its 
deeds,  (24) 

Do  not  fade  on  the  film  of  our  record  if  dimmed  to  the  eye  that 
recedes. 

And  many  a  name  of  earth's  vaunting  will  stand  on  the  heav- 
enly scrolls 

Far  beneath  that  of  him  who  scorned  comfort  to  lighten  the 
darkness  of  sou's.   (25) 


(21)  Lorenzo  Dow's  (1777-1834)  own  words, 

(22)  Dow's  revival  services  in,  Great  Britg.in  were  as  famous  in 
their  day  as  Moody's  in  ours;  but  the  letter  sent  after  him  to  the 
English  Methodist  ministers  was  furious,  denouncing  him  as  "filthy 
as  a  savag-e  Indian"  and  blasphemous  in  his  hiandling-  of  sacred 
things,   and  washing  the  Methodist   hands  of  him. 

(23)  Jesse  Root,  1736-1822,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
lieutenant-colonel   in  the  Revolution,   chief  justice   of  Connecticut. 

(24)  Samuel  Huntington,  1765-1817,  member  of  the  first  constitu- 
tional  convention  of  Ohio,  judge,  and!  governor  of  the  State. 

(25)  Harlan  Page  the  missionary. 
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True,  not  as  the  thinker  or  statesman,  the  loved  of  the  Muses 

or  Mars, 
Have  your  children  been  ranked  with  the  giants  who  draw  up 

the  gaze  to  the  stars. 
But  have  these  the  sole  title  to  honors,  these    bannered    and 

storied  renowns? 
Is  there  naught  between  scornful  oblivion  and  g.ory's  bediamond- 

ed  crowns? 
Must  the  lesser  in  bruited  achievement,  perhaps  by  the  malice 

of  chance. 
Or  those  who  arm  knighthood  for  battle  though  it  has  the  sway 

of  the  lance, 
Or  the  file  without  whom  the  most  mighty  of  leaders  were  help- 
less as  clods. 
Yet  toiling  and  dying  unknown  while  their  chiefs  are  enthroned 

with  the  gods. 
Or   those  at   the   combatant's   heart-strings,   who  nerve  him  to 

fight  for  their  cause, 
Or  those  who  create  him  a  country  by  righteous  enforcement  of 

laws, 
Or  the  consecrate  heads  of  our  soul  life,  to  which  aU  the  rest  is 

a  means, 
Whose  task  is  to  sunder  the  curtain  that  earth  from  the  heavenly 

'screens, — 
All  the  units  that  make  up  the  total  whose  grandeur  rolls  down 

with  the  age, 
Pigmies  forming  a  welded  colossus  and  giving  the  genius  his 

stage, — 
Are  these   to   be   ciphers   in   rating,   despoiled   of  their  rightful 

award, 
Biot<"cd   out   from  our  human   accounting  though  not  from  the 

books  of  the  Lord? 
Not  so:    at  a  thousand  lost  grave-sides  I  bow  with  a  reverent 

face 
In  honor  of  manly  uprightness,  in  honor  of  womanly  grace; 
Of  those  who  have  built  and  have  Bweetened  the  homes  that 

make  living  of  worth, 
The  sweethearts  and  wives  who  have  shown  us  that  Eden  is 

still  upon  earth; 
Those  mothers  and  wives  of  the  might-be,  so  often  humanity's 

salt, 
"Who   do   all   the   taskwork   defaulted   and   save   half  the   plans 

from  default; 
The  parents  not  shirking  their  duty  and  letting  the  fibre  of  soul 
In  children  grow  slack  and  grow  rotten  for  lack  of  judicious 

control; 
The   employer  as  thoughtful  of  hardship  in  workmen's   behalf 

as  his  pelf. 
The  workman  as  loyal  to  duty  as  if  an  employer  himself; 
The  tiller,  the  tradesman,  the  magistrate,  honest  of  deed  and 

of  thought. 
Whose  characters  furnish  the  quarries  whence  durable  structures 

are  wrought; 
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The  ones  who  by  iterant  impact,  on  mind  and  if  need  be  on 
hide, 

Form  the    disciplined    brain  which    is    parent  of  most  of  our 
reasons  for  pride; 

The  angels  of  mercy  and  healing,  whatever  their  sex  or  their 

style, 

Whose  work  and  whose  presence  bring  wholeness  and  stay  the 
great  message  awhile; 

The  ones  set  apart  for  the  altar,  who  make  every  function  we 

share 
More  dignified,  solemn,  and  weighty,  as  under  the  heavenly  care, 
Who  call  down  that  care  on  the  cradle,  invoke  it  (sore  needed) 

to  wed. 
Comfort  with  it  the  couch  of  the  anguished  and  sorrowing  waifs 

of  the  dead. 

Forgive  me,  great  army  of  just  ones,  nor  deem  that  I  do  you 

a  wrong. 
If    my    heart    singles   two    of  your  number   from    out    of    your 

shadowy  throng: 
No  work  that  endued  you  with  honor,  no  life  that  was  worthy 

your  breath, 
But  leaned  on  those  noble  companions  till  reft  by  the  advent 

of  death. 
If  the  path-breaking  dazzle  of  genius  left  none  of  its  mark  on 

their  brows, 
Never  once   did   the   sordid   or  shabby  a  throb   of  their  being 

arouse; 
Had  fate  brought  them  forth  in  the  ages  when  tortures  were  rife 

for  the  good, 
In  their  hearts    at    the    thought    of    dishonor  had   all   of  the 

martyr  upstood. 
-Not   fertile  of   empty   professions,   their  kindness   as   silent  as 

deep, 
No  call  for  their  labor  or  purses  could  ever  surprise  it  asleep. 
Scarce   cold   the   beneficent  visage,   the   figure   that   scouted   a 

staff. 
And  bearing  the  burden  of  ninety  as  lightly  as  most  of  us  half, 
The  voice  that  was  guide  to  his  idol  your  music  for  threescore 

and  ten. 
The  brain  your  unfailing  reliance,   the   hand   your  incorporate 

pen.  (26) 
Not  cold  in  our  hearts  the  physician,  best  brother  in  homes 

beyond  name. 
Whose  face  that  the  kind  soul  illumined  bore  healing  wherever 

it  came; 
Who  not  seldom  gave  life  to  the  new-born,  kept  sickness  a  life- 
time at  bay. 


(26)  James  S.  Morgan,  1818-190S;  director  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  music  for  seventy-three  years,  deacon  and  treasurer 
of  the  church  for  forty  years,  and  town  clerk  for  over  twenty. 
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Then  closed  the  cold  eyelids  forever  and  paid  the  last  rites  to 
the  clay.  (27) 

And  what  of  that  sphinx,  the  dark  future? — Why,  what  have  we 

left  of  the  past, 
We  frost-whitened  leaves  of  the  autumn  not  long  to  be  spared 

by  the  blast, 
Save  a  thought  glancing  backward  that  links  with  the  thought 

we  are  casting  before, 
Lost   wave   on   the   strand   of  our  youth   and   its   twin   on   the 

infinite   shore? 
Hope  is  scarce  more   our   brain-child  than   memory;    what   we 

have  lived  is  a  ghost; 
The  pathway  to  come  is  not  other  than  that  we  have  traveled 

and  lost. 

Our  youth-town  is  magic  and  moonUght,  its  dwellers  the  changed 

and  the  dead; 
Like  children,  we  play  with  pretenses,  but  here  'tis  the  bodies 

are  fled. 
Yet   since   with   impassioned    secureness    we    know    that    the 

phantoms  are  true, 
That  never  has  halted  the  process  transmuting  the  old  to  the 

new. 
That  back  on  the  road  to  our  childhood  no  step  will  be  lost  to 

our  feet. 
And  the  veteran,  shrunk  to  the  baby,  will  find  his  own  image  to 

greet, — 
So,  piercing  the  veil  of  the  future  with  vision  that  draws  from 

within. 
We  credit  our  fabric  of  fancy  not  less  than  the  one  that  has 

been. 
Not  alone  will  your  rock-bosomed  acres,  more  gracious  of  gifts 

than  they  seem, 
The  meadows  that  margin  the  upland,  the  bridled  but  jubilant 

stream, 
The  lake  with  its  soft  breast  of  summer,  its  crystal  for  bonfire 

and  skate, 
The  river,  half  gateway,  haf  barrier,  that  hurries  along  to  its 

mate,  (28) 
Unchanging  remain   the   arena   where   endless   new   lists   shall 

be  set, 
But  souls  like  the  souls  of  our  fathers  shall  look  on  eternities 

yet. 
Though    prophet    be    silent   of   thunders,    nor   martyr   be    sum- 
moned to  die, 
Nor  giant  of  thought  set  horizons  of    knowledge  far  back  on 

the  sky. 
Nor  captain  of  war  nor  of  lucre  loom  vast  on  the  stage  of  the 

hour, 

(27)  Dr.    Henry    S.    Dean,    1823-98, 

(28)  Its  mate  the  Natcbaug,  which  it  joins  at  Willimantic. 
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Nor  the  help  or  the  harm  of  a  nation  be  given  your  children  for 
dower. 

Not  less  in  the  work  of  God's  order  your  portion  must  make  up 

the  sum, 
The  chorus  will  jar  on  the  Master  if  one  of  the  voices  be  dumb. 

And,  soul  of  your  living  completeness,  that  warrants  your  worth 

to  exist, — 
For  else  were  you  naught  but  a  fauna  the  ages  would  never  have 

missed, 
And  lover  and  worker  were  futile,  nor  prophet  nor  hero  could 

rise. 
Nor  children   should  honor  your   time-flights,   as   we   who  now 

look  in  your  eyes, — 
Some  worship  will  witness  your  lifting  of  thoughts  from  below 

to  above. 
The  searching  for  infinite  purpose,  the  craving  for  infinite  love. 
And  whatever  the  rites  or  the     temples,  whatever  the  name  or 

the  creed. 
At  bottom  will   lie  the  conviction  of  ignorance,   weakness  and 

need.  ^-C^^S^ 

The  eagle  will  ^pwwp-on  the  pheasants     unhelped  and  unspurred 

from  on  high; 
The  fabrics  of  faith  and  of  worship  have  ever  been  reared  on 

a  sigh — 
Not    a    sigh   for   more    strength   in   the    talons,    or   fullness    of 

paunch  or  of  purse. 
But   for  strength   to   do   less   to   be   shamed   for,   and   lose   the 

invertebrate's  curse. 
The  warfare  of  mind  and  of  members   is  never  bought   cheap 

by  the  first; 
The    side    for    divine    reinforcement   is    that    which    requires    it 

the  worst. 
And  not  to  the  seeker  alone  is  the  radiant  answer  confined: 
He  cheats  himself  wholly  who  looks  for  a  bles'sing  unshared  by 

mankind. 
Your  life   is  the   sum  of  the   wishes   sent  up   to  the   Giver  of 

Days, 
For  a  prayer  that  is  offered  sincerely  is  half  to  the  spirit  that 

prays. 

So,  mother  of  centuries  buried  and  more  to  be  born  in  their 

mold, 
Doubt  not  that  the  tale  to  be  written  shall  chord  with  the  tale 

that  is  told. 
Nor  doubt  that  devotion  and  valor,  affection  and  sweetness  and 

truth, 
Will  blossom  as  sure  in  your  pathway  as  blossoms  perennial 

youth; 
And  that  filial  regard     for  your  nurture  will  rest  not  alone  on 

your  sod, 
But  on  pride  in  its  harvest  of  spirits  that  ever  grow  nearer  to 

God! 
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